Schesmanthip built HE... 


AND HELPED BUILD EVERYTHING ELSE THAT MAKES MODERN AMERICAN 
LIVING WHAT IT IS... THE HIGHEST STANDARD THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN 


It has been a long time since the first automebiles sputtered onto the scene. But sales- 
manship keeps 58,000,000 lineal descendants on the road. Salesmanship provides the 


roads on which they travel. 
That’s where Jam Handy fits in—by providing effective selling tools which help man- 
agement help salesmen do a better job. Jam Handy has the facilities ‘“‘under one roof” 


to help you inform, to train, to clarify, to tell your story the way you want it told! 


Call the nearest Jam Handy office . . . learn for yourself how a single responsibility, 


one explanation of objectives, a single accounting, can simplify your job. 


7c YAM HANDY Ongangetion 


NEW YORK 19 DAYTON 2 DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 HOLLYWOOD 28 
OFFICES 1775 Broadway 310 Talbott Bldg 2821 E. Grand Bivd. Gateway Center 230 North Michigan Ave. 5746 Sunset Blvd. 


MOTION PICTURES « SLIDEFILMS « LIVESHOWS «+ VISUALIZATIONS « PRESENTATIONS e« TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
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'S betters with your shoes off 


say 


i Gat re Journal eek : 
' é ee set ESS f Spent AmeTicag 
‘ at LS p ‘ 


Kick off those brogans and wiggle your toes. 
It’s leisure 
. . . time to settle back 


It’s a better world in the evening. 
time and it’s all yours 
with TV and your New York Journal-American. 

The J-A and TV make music together, evening 
after shoes-off evening. They're on a domestic 
honeymoon. The J-A brings the most complete 
TV information page in town into TV viewers’ 
And the J-A obligingly picks up 
where TV leaves off... 


living rooms. 
with the newsiest, 
liveliest, most entertaining stories behind the 
headlines flashed on TV screens. 
Journal-American readership is soaring, with 
or without TV. The J-A shows the biggest daily 


circulation gain of any New York paper. Small 
wonder the Journal-American, daily and Sunday, 
gained 1,085,434 lines of retail advertising in 
1954 — the biggest retail linage gain of any 


New York metropolitan newspaper! 


Advertising pays off big in the Journal- 
American. Because the J-A goes home in the 
evening and is read by all the family. Because 
the J-A goes into more city and suburban homes 
and is read by more city and suburban families 
than any other New York daily newspaper that 
sells for a nickel and any other New York Sunday 
paper that readers buy for twenty cents or more. 
For that big sales drive in 55, remember. . . 


it’s better in the evening and it’s best in the 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


FEBRUARY 15, 
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Linage compilations 
as reported by 
Printers’ Ink 
December 10, 1954 
show that The Elks 
Magazine has a 

5 percent 
increase in 1954 
over 1953. This 
percentage gain is 
greater than any 
of the leading 
magazines in the 
fraternal, outdoor 
Or men’s groups. 


MAGAZINE 


e;| 
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New York Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles 


LAFAYETTE 
INDIANA 


JOURNAL 
& COURIER 
With a circulation of 40,000 
Blankets the Market 
where 
Business Is Boomin’ 


LAFAYETTE LEADS 
ALL INDIANA 


in Sales Management's City National 


Evansville . 92.4 
*Fort Wayne .......... : 102.6 
Gary d 98.1 
Indianapolis ............ ' 98.0 
* LAFAYETTE . 106.0 
* Muncie 2 . 103.9 
93.0 

Terre Havte ............ d 94.2 


A MEMBER OF 
FEDERATED PUBLICATIONS 
INCORPORATED 


Represented Nationally by 


SAWYER + FERGUSON + WALKER « COMPANY 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES 
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CONTENTS 
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CATALOGS 


Merchandise Your Catalog 

As Effectively as Your Ads 
Minature Precision Bearings uses its catalog as a basic sales 
tool in an integrated marketing plan. The catalog merits the 
same top management attention given to salesmen, space 
advertising, direct mail and publicity. 


By Horace D. Gilbert, President, Miniature Precision Bear- 
ings, Inc. 


INCOME TAX 


43 Questions about Your 
1954 Income Tax 


To many an American the pain of a barefooted trip through 
the Income Tax Bureau’s booby-trapped algebraic jungle is 
worse than the pain of paying the bill. The information 
presented here may help to clear up some of your “puzzle- 
ments.” 


By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Laughs for Sale: Nation Nuts 
About Monogram's Nit-Wit Novelties 
By Elsa Gidlow 


MARKETS 


New Yorkers Have "Consumption!" 
By Ted Isaac 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Six Ways to Fail When 
You Launch a New Product 
Take a cold, critical look before you act. Odds against success 
are long. The product graveyard is full of flovs. 
By Richard D. Crisp, 
Tatham-Laird, Inc. 


PACKAGING 


You Don't Understand Mass Selling! 


Packaging, labeling, pricing and point-of-purchase policies 
are constructively criticized by the president of a successful 
self-service New York City department store. 

By Clement V. Conole, President, Hearn’s Department 
Stores 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Convenient Package Does It: 
Doubles Sales in Six Months 


Four-in-a-package crackers introduced to consumer taarket 
by Klotz. Customer enthusiasm convinced skeptical retailers. 
Now, demand exceeds production capacity. 

By David Markstein 


The BEST in Package Design 


RESEARCH 


What Are the Real Reasons 

People Buy Today? 
The author’s answer: They buy to satisfy psychological de- 
sires shaped by world conditions, enlightened attitudes. They 
are enjoying new freedoms in self-indulgence, expanding 
personal wants far beyond material needs. (Part II) 


By Dr. Ernest A. Dichter, President, Institute for Research 
in Mass Motivations, Inc., as told to Ray Josephs 


SALESMANSHIP 


"| Believe in Selling” 
By Arthur H. Motley, Publisher, “Parade” 


SALES MEETINGS 


50th Anniversary Sales Conference— 
Mustaches, Meat Market, Merchandising 


SALES POLICIES 


If yours is a medium-size manufacturing operation, with a 
thousand larger and smaller competitors, how do you go about 
snagging your share of the over-all business? 


Seasongood's Answer: 


Dig Deep for Sales within 500-Mile Area 


SALES TRAINING 


Do Your Industrial Salesmen 
Know How to Sell? 


Brimful of technical training and steeped in product know- 
ledge, some sales engineers have never learned the art of 
salesmanship. Here’s how Kaiser Aluminum schools its rep- 
resentatives to get the order. 


By J. R. Schultz, Manager of Sales Personnel & Fa ea 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 
Comment .. jain s yao Sales Trends (Industrial) 
Executive Shifts . Scratch Pad 

Human Side .. ze They're in the News 
Letters BOs kind CARH Trends 

“Lost Sale” Quiz 
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ADVERTISERS 


PLACED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WITH THE HELP OF 


1608 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


in 1955 Annual Edifion of 


THOMAS REGISTER 


The Record Speaks for Itself! 


READERSHIP-ZERO 
BUYERSHIP-100° 


Marketing Pictographs ....... 


t Really Pays to Advertise in... 


HOMAS 
REGISTER 


96% PAID CIRCULATION 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 


@ 


over 70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 210,000 READERS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


.. and that’s why it pays to have N.E.D. on your sales 
team in today’s intensified fight for business against 
fiercer competition. 


N.E.D. gets your sales story into the 42,500 top plants 

. reaches far more key men with authority to buy than 
your salesmen could ever hope to contact personally. 
Even more important N.E.D. finds the engineering, pro- 
duction, plant operating and purchasing men who are 
ready to buy... gets them to tell you who they are.. 
show they want to see you! 


Because your N.E.D. advertising creates quality inquiries, 
they are actually invitations to call. Your sales force can 
concentrate its calls where they pay off quickest... 
where today’s business is! 


How much are N.E.D. inquiries rea//y worth... in 
measurable sales power? Just note this recent 12-month 
record of results obtained by eight advertisers: Over 40 
orders per 100 calls, lots more purchases pending and 
many mew customers and repeat buyers. Notice too: 
59.3% of their inquiries came from plants rated over 
$1,000,000, 20% from plants in the $200,000 to 
$1,000,000 bracket, the rest from plants under $200,000. 


Are your salesmen getting a hand from the powerful 
action-producing sales power of N.E.D.? Keep in mind 
that N.E.D. works for you for only 4% cent per call! 


This 32-page booklet tells how results from 
N.E.D. advertising paid off in orders and new 
customers for 8 companies. A copy is yours for 
the asking. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


For the Sth Year in a row 


The Milwaukee Journal 


carried more total advertising 


than any other newspaper 


in the world 


Leaders.in Advertising in the U. S. 
Year — 1954 
1. The Milwaukee Journal 49 370,297 
2. Los Angeles Times | 48,662,579 
3. Chicago Tribune 48,141,079 
4. Miami Herald ) 45,020,139 
44 124,630 


We believe this record of nation-wide leadership 
for five years in a row is important news to ad- 
vertisers. It points out a market which is steadily 
top-grade in sales action, and a newspaper that 
offers extra value in coverage and response. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


Leader in ROP Color Linage in 1954 as Always— Over 1,650,000 Lines 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Successful Selling 


Selling is an old profession with new problems. The 
basic steps to a sale are the same. The salesman must 
still contact the prospect, arouse his interest, create 
preference for his product . . . before making the pro- 
posal and closing the sale. 

But there are new angles. Because modern industry 
is more complex and more decentralized, the salesman 


must contact more people and travel more miles per 
sale. Add to these facts the problem of selling in a 
highly competitive market, and it becomes obvious 
that the salesman needs help. 

The best help you can give your sales force is con- 
sistent and adequate advertising in business publica- 
tions. Such advertising MECHANIZES the first three 
steps in the manufacture of a sale. It makes contact 


with known and unknown buying influences at pen- 
nies per call . . . enables the salesman to use his selling 
talents on the important pay-off steps of the sale. . . 
keeps his customers sold between calls. 

An interesting 20-page McGraw-Hill booklet, 
““Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper Adver- 
tising”’, is yours for the asking. Your McGraw-Hill 
salesman will be happy to give you a copy of this 
booklet, and also tell you about our sound slide film, 
“Plateau of Progress” which is available for showing 
at sales and management meetings. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Ap) 330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Over a million men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill Publications 
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Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Got a name you want to stick in 
people’s minds? Stick it in front 
of their eyes at the point of pur- 
chase! “‘And you can’t hardly get 
no better’? method than KLEEN- 
STIK. No glue ...no muss...no 
fuss ... this super adhesive goes up 
easy and sticks tight on any 
smooth, hard surface. Stays up, too, 
to deliver jillions of customer im- 
pressions. Pubsitenshs 


CALVERT, LO-BALL 


THE | he 


HIGH OR LO? 


Getting poagie to call a whiskey 
drink anyt i but the time- 

‘highball” calls for a 
lai e jigger courage ... plusa 
dash o! e “y in your P.O.P. 
material. But the es Promo- 
tion “brains” at CALVERT DIS- 
TILLERS CORP. did it with this 
striking ‘“‘Lo-Ball” piece, silk- 
screened in Saturn Yellow Day- 
Glo on shiny blue foil. Backed 
with peel-an’-press KLEEN 
STIK strips, it’s easy for sales- 
man or tavern owner to post on 
back-bar mirror or other surface 
for high (not lo!) visibility. 
ADMIRAL SCREENPRINT, 
Chicago, did the dazzling produc- 
tion. 


«#2 Es 
Glow, Little Glow-Ball! 


A highball becomes a ‘‘Glo-Ball”’ 
when made with SQUIRT, says The 
Squirt Company, of Beverly Hills, 
you-know-where. HUGH McKEL- 
LAR, Squirt’s Advertising & Sales 
Promotion Mgr., had the idea car- 
ried out in this attractive streamer, 
featuring glowing red fluorescent to 
gain attention. And as in so many 
other Squirt displays, he added 
KLEEN-STIK strips for extra-easy, 
extra-effective posting. 


Have yourself a “ball” in the 
P.O.P. de ment with KLEEN- 
STIK. This moistureless self- 
sticking adhesive makes matchless 
window streamers, die-cut 
plaques, shelf-edgers, bumper 
strips, and lots more! See your 
regular printer, lithographer, or 
silk screener — he’ll show you sam- 
ples and give you more ideas. Or 
ou can get our free ‘“Idea-of-the- 
Month” service — write today! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenve ¢ Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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LETTERS TorTnwe Epitors 


IN DEFENSE OF INGERSOLL 


Let me endorse what W. C. Dorr said 
(SM Jan. 1, Letters column, p. 8) about 
the history of the Ingersoll watch. 


I was for some years on the executive 
committee of the American Fair Trade 
League with the late Bill Ingersoll, and 
appeared for The Mennen Co. with him 
before the Iaterstate Commerce Committee 
of the House in hearings on the Stevens 
Bill. On the same day we both exposed 
by exhibits the actual inside operations 
of predatory price cutting. 


The president of a large department 
store was present and Bill Ingersoll 
took the opportunity to offer him watches 
without a name. The offer was not ac- 
cepted. And the gentleman seemed to be 
visibly embarrassed and annoyed. This 
profoundly impressed the committee as it 
made clear, as Dorr said, the vital prin- 
— of “separation of product and good 
will.” 


Representative Winslow (an_ indus- 
trialist before he went to Congress) told 
me after the hearings that this was the 
first time the issue had been truly clarified 
and he wished that every member of 
Congress had been present. 


From intimate acquaintance with the 
whole Ingersoll situation for years, I 
know that the last paragraph of Dorr’s 
letter is precisely accurate—that “The 
original Ingersoll sales team set up and 
proved many of the basic principles . . . 
now accepted as standard practice in 
selling for resale. It contributed much to 
modern salesmanship. It held its own 
against the price-cutters. It lost out be- 
cause of intraorganizational disputes and 
chicanery.” 


W. A. McDermid 


W. A. McDermid & Associates 
New York, N. Y. 


1955 LOOKS GOOD... 


to Crown Zellerbach 


Anything that publicizes the basic 
soundness of the economic outlook is all 
to the good. Your editorial “Fancy vs. 
Fact” (SM, Jan. 1, p. 19) does that. 


As for my own opinion of 1955, I am 
looking forward to it with optimism and 
enthusiasm. I feel it should be a good 
year in most respects. Crown Zellerbach 
will, I am sure, share in any general 
prosperity. 


Frank W. Young 


General Sales Manager 
New York, N. Y. 


and to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 


“Fancy vs. Fact” certainly is good 
ammunition for fighting economic fears 
of any businessman. This type of editorial 
continues to be helpful to us as there are 
so many things coming up in the selling 
field today to plant the seeds of doubt in 
the minds of salesmen. Such material is 
invaluable in counteracting this. 


Yes, we rate 1955 as a very excellent 
year, particularly the first six months, 
and we feel if we work hard and do an 
aggressive job, there is no reason to fear 
the last six months either. 


L. E. Larson 


Manager, Central Merchandising 
Tape Division 
St. Paul, Minn. 


. . « BUT A WORD OF CAUTION 


I think your Trends editorial, “The 
Lullaby of the Optimists” (SM, Jan. 15, 
p. 33) is a very sound, level-headed 
caution and thoroughly deserved. Con- 
gratulations. I read it with much interest. 


Frederic R. Gamble 


President 
American 
Agencies 
New York, N. Y. 


Association of Advertising 


QUALITY SELLERS AND BUYERS 


The Hammond Organ farm sales story 
(SM, Jan. 1, p. 22) should interest the 
thinking individual that the farmer is a 
quality buyer. Any rounded-out program 
such as the one Hammond has shown 
through your editorial columns makes me 
believe that the opportunity is there for 
everybody. I can never get over the state- 
ment made at an Advertising Club 
Workshop in Minneapolis this last spring. 
A newspaper man said that Cadillac’s 
budget in newspapers was better than 
40%—and still only 5% of their readers 
were Cadillac buyers. The point that he 
made is that the average reader of a 
newspaper is envious of a Cadillac 
owner. Maybe the same type of appeal 
should be made on Hammond organs, 
too. 


Milton B. Bock 


Advertising Manager 

Weallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
The James M. Pierce Corp. 

Des Moines, Iowa 


PROSPECTS OR CUSTOMERS? 


Re the photograph and caption of our 
Diebold equipment in your January 1 
issue (p. 32): Since the story was written 
we've expanded our sales force to about 
225 men but even they, I’m afraid, 
wouldn’t be able to cope with 120,000 
customers. The truth is we have 120,000 
active cards but somewhat over 35,000 
customers. And our big stock in trade is 
industrial cleaning materials, although we 
do manufacture equipment as well. I 
thought you’d like to have the facts 
straight. 


A. T. Thibadeau 


Public Relations 
Oakite Producis, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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to more people every 7 days 
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than any other newspaper 


The people of Greater Philadelphia get complete and ac- 
curate reporting of local news in The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin. That’s one of the many reasons why, in this 


thriving area*, The Bulletin delivers more copies to more In Philadelphia 
people every seven days than any other newspaper. . 
nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Philadelphians prefer a newspaper that reflects the char- 
acter, needs and interests of the local community. Because 
there is so much more of interest to Philadelphians in The 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphians get more prance Paperless cee pest -y Hye psn 


Madison Ave. © Chi . Michi : 
out of it... and that means advertisers do, too! Se oe te ee te 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 


*14-County A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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How to give salesmen “more time to sell”... 


Cartons that “zip” open 
cut unpacking time 70%! 


. 


IBM's Tear Strip Container has a pull- A PULL on the tab and the carton zips THERE'S the machine, ready to install! 
tab, located at the corner seam, which is open, just like a pack of cigarettes. No The neatness and speed of this operation 
attached to a strip of “Scorcn” Brand knives, pliers, broken fingernails, hot help increase the customer’s approval of 
Filament Tape applied inside the carton. _flashes—or damaged typewriters! the product! 


Both salesmen and customers benefit when products ee ee ee 
are packed in Tear Strip Containers made with 
“Scotcn” Brand Filament Tape. Why not let us send 
you a sample, together with complete information? 
Just clip, complete, and mail the coupon. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. SM-25 


Please send me a sample Tear Strip Container 
made with “Scorcn” Brand Filament Tape to- 
gether with complete information. 


The only “‘quick-opening’’ containers that work 
perfectly every time are made with... 


SCOTCH : 


BRAND 


FILAMENT TAPE 


The term “SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada: P. ©. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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OF SEATTLE’S TOP INCOME FAMILIES 
ond 117,000 out oF 226,200 
me ceueern'sat HOUSEHOLDS EXCLUSIVELY 


the nationally recognized newspaper 
research organization, Dan E. Clark Il 


WHEN YOU ADVERTISE IN... 


The Seattle Gimes 


SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. «© New York © Detroit « Chicago « Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Save Costly “Time Outs” 
On Personnel Moves 


There’s bound to be some loss of services in the 


transfer of key workers from one locality to an- 
other. But United’s Pre-Planned Moving Service 
helps cut this loss to a minimum. Pre-Planning 
takes care of all the details . . . allows the executive, 
salesman, skilled worker and other key people to 
shift from the old job into the new with the least 
confusion. Your nearest UNITED Agent will be 
glad to call and explain. 


i+ 
Mg —_ 
é 


> - mm’. On 
PRE-PLANNED Moving In Sanihiged Vans *Pepyysus™ 


LETTERS 


FOR MARRIED MEN ONLY 


The Caroline Bird article “Have You 
Told Your Wife... ?” (SM, Jan. 15, 
p. 36) is a dandy—and particularly timely 
in my case, as I have just been married 
for a short time. 


Alex M. Lewyt 
President 


Lewyt Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE PROBLEM OF RETIREMENT 


as seen hy United States Steel 


All proposals designed to soften the 
impact of retirement are worthy of con- 
sideration. We are, therefore, particularly 
interested in the “step-down” feature of 
the Wrigley plan (SM, Jan. 15, p. 110). 


At the present time, however, we are 
not considering a change in U. S. Steel’s 
pension plan which was revised only a 
few months ago. Should we anticipate 
such a proposal at any time in the future 
we shall give further consideration to the 
many fine features in other plans, in- 
cluding the Wrigley Company’s. 


Edward C. Myers 
Assistant Vice-President 


Industrial Relations Dept. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and Minneapolis-Honeywell 


We have not felt it advisable to reduce 
the schedule of hours of employes ap- 
proaching retirement, but we do have a 
rule that between age 65, our normal 
retirement age, and 68, when retirement 
is compulsory, an employe will not or- 
dinarily be permitted to serve as an officer 
or department head. For higher income 
employes, this has an effect somewhat 
similar to the Wrigley plan in adjusting 
their income downward for up to three 
years ahead of their compulsory retire- 
ment date. In actual practice it has not 
worked that way, however, because we 
find those employes retiring at 65 rather 
than taking the less responsible and 
lower paying jobs. 


Gerry E. Morse 


Vice-President 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVERTISERS PLEASE NOTE 


By all means continue scoring the in- 
side margin of ‘the pages of your publi- 
cation . . . we’re all for it! 


For the benefit of your advertisers: we 
tore out three pages on which were items 
we were interested in and contacted them 
the next day. Ordinarily we would start 
tearing the article out, become disgusted 
with our efforts and forget all about it. 


Martin R. Binder 
President 


Abbott Screw & Bolt Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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BSN Ranks First 
in Serving the $8 Billion 
Lumber and Building 


Material Dealer Market 


Still another unbiased, independent, 

reader-preference study proves dealers rate BSN 

first by far! Conducted in the fall of 1954 by a top 
midwest advertising agency (on their own 

initiative, not at our request), one more reader 

survey confirms what all previous studies have shown 
—that Building Supply News is the first choice, 

by a big margin, among the Nation’s 

lumber and building material dealers. 


One look through the pages of any issue indicates clearly why BSN is preferred 
by dealers, wholesalers . . . and advertisers. You’ll see that every page is 
edited for the building industry’s best dealers—the top quality merchants 
who do 88.2% of the total annual retail volume. 


When you add top readership and conclusive reader preference to the largest 
dealer buying power—you know why BSN is the recognized top advertising 
medium for reaching dealers and wholesalers who dominate the 8 billion 
dollar lumber and building material market. 


S€ BSN carries the largest advertising volume . . . BSN shows the 
largest advertising gains . .. BSN reaches the greatest dealer buying 
power . . . BSN has the lowest advertising rate. 


i |} 4 L WV) J by C3 . . . Always the FIRST Dealer Merchandising Publication 
SUPPLY NEWS 5 South Wabash Avenue e¢ Chicago 3 
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ST-Per-Thousand make 


CTUM. 


a great buy! 


More than 120 markets have proved the power of this famous series of 
great half-hour syndicated TV film dramas. 

In city after city, INNER SANCTUM has boosted time-period ratings 
...as much as 300%! 

Now available for its second run in many markets, INNER SANCTUM 
will deliver that same audience-pulling power and at a cost-per-thousand 
that really pays off. 

No mystery to it-39 INNER SANCTUM mood dramas have all it takes, 
including a name and fame that have been big box-office for sponsors 
all the way back to radio’s golden days! Call, wire, or write today for 
details on your markets. 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS...SERVING ALL STATIONS 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. + Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 
In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 
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In Chicago, it takes 2- 


to get the job done 


No single daily newspaper reaches 
even half your Chicago-area pros- 
pects. It takes Two. For greatest 
unduplicated coverage, one must 


CHICAGO 


==:7 SUN-TIMES 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


REPRESENTED BY: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ATLANTA © HAL WINTER CO., MIAMI BEACH 
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Your investment in a motion picture is protected against premature 
obsolescence and limited audience appeal when you choose an 


RCA MAGNETIC RECORDER-PROJECTOR 


With this sturdy, dependable machine you make your own sound 
track in a few minutes—anytime you want to tell a new or different 
story. You use it to bring “stale” films up to date. Use it to deliver 
a message that’s tailored to fit your audience. Erase and re-record 
as often as you wish. It’s as easy and inexpensive as making a tape 
recording! Furthermore, with the RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector, 
you can show your present, standard sound movies as well as your 
magnetically recorded films... switch from one sound track to the 
other at the flip of a switch. 


Sound movies are sharp sales tools. 


Let RCA assist you in getting the ones that hold their edge. 


Clip and mail coupon today. 


rf ee ee ne SE ES Been er ere eremane 
Radio Corporation of America 
Dept. N-107, Building 15-1, Camden, New Jersey 

[-] Please send me without charge your new booklet, RCA Magneti Projectors. 


[| Please have nearest RCA Representative call me to arrange a demon- 
stration of the RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector. 
’ 


® 
Audio-Visual Products 


| 
| 
| 
| 
RADIO CORPORATION | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TITLE 


of AMERICA 


Engineering Products Division, Camden, N. J. 
in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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~ AJELEO Salad 
he. 


the meal! 
—_— y 


| Finson-Freeman [ 
A &ig Treat for éveryone- 


Seen any good supermarkets lately? With those wonderfully 


wacky animals stirring up sales for General Foods’ Jell-O? 


Converting the fantastic fauna into displays to work for 
Jell-O in food stores has been our privilege, and a lot of fun. 

The Mrs. Rabbit floor bin on behalf of salads is the 
third of a series. A growing gallery of wobblers, colorful 
cutouts on wire stands, waver gently over stands and 
counters. Shelf talkers share space with Jell-O packages, 
ogle the eyes and ping the impulses of passing shoppers. 

We wish we could claim, with characteristic modesty, 
that Einson-Freeman originated these happy sales helps, 
but we can’t. The Jell-O animals were conjured up by Jack 
Anthony and his fellow art directors of Young & Rubicam. 
And painted by Jack Welch. 


We do claim, however, that an original idea in 


display can command space and retailer cooperation 
regardless of competition, in supermarkets or any outlets. 
No good merchant disparages displays that sell. 

And we invite inquiry from advertisers who 


appreciate selling ideas in their displays. 


Einson-Freeman Co, Ine. 


Display lithographers who-can-let-well-enough-aione (above) 

Wobblers wave gently above 
stands and counters, gentle 
reminders to buy Jell-O, 


Starr and Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York 


ws ree | 
heed esa Nevors 


i iA 
tein, i if 
——— SS 


Shelf talkers share space with Jell-O packages, < 7 
suggest pleasantly at point-of-sale. 


Opposite: Bin back in full color by Einson-Freeman; bin in two colors by Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co. 


VELL-O . .. is a Registered Trade-mark of General Foods Corporation) 


THE HUMAN 


i 


HE STARTED THE CRAZE ... now greeting cards turn up with eye 
patches! He’s Baron Wrangell and he’s sold enough Hathaway shirts 
to outfit a regiment. 


NNN0000( 


EVERY ; 
MORNING The Man, The Shirt, The Eye Patch: 


THEY | They've Become A National Institution 
WATCH 


Whether or not you dig Hathaway’s crazy eye-patch advertise- 
ments, you'll have to admit they make people talk about the company’s 
| shirts. And from any advertiser’s point of view that’s known as 
| 


cooking on the front burner. 


I Y, | When—back in 1951—Hathaway’s president, E. M. Jetté and 


Harry W. Wallace, the advertising manager, okayed the first of 
the fabulous series they little reckoned the consequences . . . such as 
113 having to buy eye patches by the gross to fill requests from gagsters, 
on channe 3 
2 people who wanted to wear the patches to parties, people who wanted 
--- exclusively — their photos taken while sporting a Hathaway patch. 


ss And these gentlemen hardly foresaw the proportions of the trend 
pion Fi “al TSiete boly they were launching: How could they know that dogs, babies and 
sponsored. pretty girls—up to and including Zsa Zsa Gabor—would be pictured 
in Hathaway patches on the printed page and in outdoor advertising ; 
that cartoonists would pick up the idea; that a Broadway play, “The 
Seven Year Itch,” would have its hero wearing a patch to bolster 
his ego during a hilarious flight of fancy. 


Good adjacencies on the 
first-run Italian feature 
movie segment are open. 


Ask the man from channel The device has been so widely imitated in so many ways that it’s 


hard to believe Hathaway has used it only 23 times: and always on 

W ATV 13 the same model, in a full-color page in The New Yorker. If the 
model looks like the height of ritzy hauteur, he should. He’s Baron 

Covering Metropolitan New York-New Jersey | George Wrangell. He models for no other advertiser and he’s definite- 


ly the bon vivant he appears in those expensive pictures. 
575 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
1020 Broad St., Newark, N. J. The pictures are done by Paul Radkai and Vince DiGiacomo, in 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


. . but Indian- 
apolis is the grandest place of all because the boys have 
fatter pocketbooks to say “it” with! The average income 
per family in this top market is $6593—25.7% above the 
national average—and 7th among cities of 600,000 popu- 
lation and over! * 


@ It’s wonderful to be in love anywhere . 


Whatever you're selling—automobiles, refrigerators, 
TV sets, drugs . . . whatever it may be—you'll find a far 
better market in Indianapolis, responsive and ready to 
buy. In addition, you get these other important advantages: 


> It’s Bic . . . over 600,000 population 


> It’s Sreapy . . . unsurpassed for diversification and 
balance of industry and agriculture 


> It’s Eastty REAcHED . . . you get saturation coverage of 
the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
the 44 surrounding counties in The Star and The News. 
Write for complete market data today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


* Consumer Income Supplement, 1954, Standard Rate & Data Service. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR @ * 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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To sell the engineered 
construction markets, 
your best buy is 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 


90% of CIVIL ENGINEERING’S 38,000 readers are 
members of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers who must meet continuously the Society’s 
rigid requirements as to construction experience 
in “responsible charge of work.” 


CIVIL ENGINEERING is unsurpassed in continuity 
of readership. 87% of these readers continue to 
read year after year. They are not “‘in-and- 
outers” but devote their lives to construction. 


3 | CIVIL ENGINEERING’S editorial content is func- 
tional and authoritative. 95% of its articles are 
written by top-flight engineers actively engaged 
in important projects. Civil Engineers spend an 
average of 342 hours reading time with each 
issue of C.E. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING produces results. 36,715 


product information requests were received from | 
one issue alone, resulting from a listing of ad- 


vertisers’ literature. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING builds advertiser satistac- | 


tion. More manufacturers of equipment and ma- 
terials than ever before are advertising in CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Year after year, C.E. has shown 
a continual gain in advertising linage. 


civ ‘1 educated to specify e 
ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. | 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW? 


The 303,238 circulation total of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine is 
gresies than almost two-thirds of the 

This Week newspapers . . . ranks 
above more than half of the 27 Ameri- 
can Weekly newspapers . . . ranks 
above all but three of the total of 45 
Parade newspapers. 


Send for your free copy of a new 
fectual study of comme supple- 
ments. Write to: Pro Depart- 
ment, The Courier-Journal, Loulsville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Courier-Journal 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Sund Courier - Journal Circulation 
303, * Member of The Locally- 
Edited Group « Represented Nation- 
ally by The Branham Company. 


color. The Baron isn’t the only model appearing in the series which 
also have shown pretty gals wearing Hathaway shirts, handsome 
young men and even Jetté himself. ‘The agency responsible for all 
this imagination is Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc. 


Certainly the eye-patch ads have intrigued the most imitators. But 
others in the series have also caught the fancy of large segments of 
the reading public. Over 100 inquirers, for instance, wanted to know 
where to buy a pair of red suspenders shown on « model in one of 
the ads. (The suspenders stood out: the model, in the bleed illustra- 
tions, was decapitated above the nose.) Other popular props have 
been an Exacta camera held by a Hathaway shirted female, a polo 
belt shown with a sport shirt. There have also been queries about 
binoculars, magnifying glasses, oboes, parakeets, conch shells, candel- 
abra—the inquiry was not from Liberace—and various accessories 
and garments. 


What the well-dressed man 


Obviously the illustrations for the ads are striking. But the copy 
is a factor in their appeal. It’s often sprightly, matching that of 
The New Yorker’s editorial pages. The headline of the ad picturing 
Hathaway’s president was, “Ellerton Jetté owns 279 Hathaway 
shirts.” The copy added that most of the 279 were colored . . . that 
Hathaway “takes the view that no well-dressed man should wear a 
white shirt before sundown. A white shirt with a business suit is 
really the /oudest thing you can wear. . . . Wearing a white shirt at 
the office is like wearing a uniform—a pitiful abdication of individ- 
uality.” Then, to take the sting out of those strong words, there 
was a follow-up to the effect that Hathaway had no desire to insult 
Gentle Reader, who may have been wearing a white shirt at that 
very moment, Hathaway has been making white shirts for 115 years, 
heaven knows. But colored shirts are more interesting, practical, 
better-looking, etc., etc. 


Whether you agree with that point of view or not, it is provoca- 
tive. So is the line under the picture of a blue-and-white striped 
number, “Nobody ever looked like a bounder in this shirt. Quite the 
reverse.” The headline is “Guess the price of this Hathaway shirt?” 
(The price, printed upside down at the foot of the page, is $5.95.) 
Another ad makes the claim that “no bounder has ever bought a 
Hathaway shirt, because we never designed a shirt which a bounder 
would like.” (Just for the heck of it, we’re going to try to talk one 
of our bounder friends into buying a Hathaway.) 


The Hathaway people have fun running their business. That’s 
evident not merely from their ads. Their New York office and show- 
room is housed in a three-story-and-basement town house reminiscent 
of the Elegant Eighties. Though the furnishings are luxurious and 
homelike, they are practical. Shirts are displayed on sloping shelves 
in cupboards that line the walls—and a gay pattern they make when 
the doors are opened. 


The walls of the house are adorned with a collection of portraits, 
American primitives, dour-looking men and boys with tightly-closed 
lips. The collector, Hathaway’s president, was careful to choose 
pictures in which the shirt, the cravat, neckerchief or other linen was 
conspicuous. Some have been reproduced in a booklet, with names 
ascribed to them, and short, fictitious comments. Under a “James 
Peabody Cluett,” is stated, “They do say he always wore a Hathaway 
. .. Well, Henry Ford drove a Rolls-Royce.” 


Of all the ads in the series, we like best one the Baron posed for 
in the Hathaway showroom. He is shown in a red and white checked 
shirt, seated at a desk, with an old-fashioned inkwell and candelabra 
that would put Liberace to shame. What he’s writing, says the head- 
line, is his will: “To my son Benjamin: one million dollars and all 


‘my Hathaway shirts.” 
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Be =O Reaches the greatest concentration 


ty 


4 of buying power! 


AMERICAN ARTISAN excels 
in editorial content . . . all 
: of it practical, authoritative, 
and designed to help read- 


ers expand their markets, a 92%, 


KEY Warm Air KEY Sheet Metal 
Heating Dealers Contractors 


handle work more efficiently. are paid ot a 
56% subscribers ah Yo 
are reached to AMERICAN = SUMO sheownag 
exclusively J ARTISAN to AMERICAN a exclusively 
through ARTISAN through 


AMERICAN AMERICAN 


AMERICAN ARTISAN leads ARTISAN ARTISAN 
in advertising volume. Year 4 
after year it is used by more 


dverti than any othe ' : ‘ : ; 
hook ta this Geld. 4 . YOU who sell to the Warm Air Heating, Residential 


Air Conditioning, Sheet Metal market know this: The larger 
dealers and contractors — those who as a group handle 80% 
or more of the available business— are your most profitable 
outlets. That’s basic! 


—_ naan Basic, too, is American Artisan’s paid circulation which 

AMERICAN ARTISAN pro- . . "i 

vides the only FULLY: peid provides the most thorough coverage of these KEY factors. 

f (ABC) circulation in the field. Continuous field research furnishes proof on that score, 
Its superior editorial content sth th ci f f ” ch Aohausandl 
etvect end helds the type with the same “‘pattern of preference’ charted above holding true 
of reader who means the for Warm Air-Sheet Metal WHOLESALERS. 87% are paid sub- 
most to you. scribers; 47% are reached exclusively through American Artisan. 

Aside from delivering the field’s most profitable cir- 
culation, American Artisan offers advertisers numerous other 
advantages. Investigate them .. . and, on the basis of FACTS, 
your first choice will be American Artisan. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING - ¢ ©6N. Michigan, ats 


@ air See 3).NS. HEAD OU AS L bk 
Gainey ohne cack Terminol CLEVELAND HEN sHTS f 
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Cob? Mote in 
Fast-Gnowing MICHIGAN 


2 A A A A AS A FS A A A a So A a asa 


..-Where 85c out of every retail dollar 
(outside of Wayne County and the 
Upper Peninsula) are spent in the 
8 Booth Newspaper markets! 


Don’t miss this great Michigan market 
in 55! Michigan is the fastest growing 
major industrial state . . . and there’s a 
new multi-million dollar automotive 
expansion program underway, too! 


BAY city And don’t forget . . . 85% of this big 
at SAGINAW ee market is in the 8 Booth Newspaper 
ee ae “ees trading areas . . . with 2,117,944 popu- 


wf: | = § lation and 70% saturated home coverage. 
GRAND RAPIDS 4G 


When it’s Michigan distribution you 
want, Booth Newspaper schedules and 
dealer merchandising contacts can really 
a iacesGar ot it to you. Call a Booth man and let 
Ss m give you specific facts regarding 

Ken, & your products. 


ANN ARBOR 


Call your Booth man today! 


A. H. Kuch Sheldon B. Newman Brice McQuillin Wm. Shurtliff 
110 E. 42nd Street 435°N. Michigan Ave. 785 Market Street 601 Ford Building 
New York 17, W. Y. Chicago 11, Illinois San Francisco 3, Calif. Detroit 26, Michigan 


Oxford 7-1280 Superior 7-4680 Sutter 1-3401 Woodward 1-0972 


“YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT’”’ 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS . FLINT JOURNAL 2 KALAMAZOO GAZETTE ee SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT @© MUSKEGON CHRONICLE e BAY CITY TIMES @ ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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How to cet 
more sales volume! 


You'll never know how good your salesmen are... 


until you try the most powerful of all 
motivations, a professionally-planned in- 
centive campaign. 

You'll never know how high your sales 
curve can reach... until you offer 
dealers and distributors that “something 
extra” which spotlights your product 
among thousands of items. 

You'll never know how easy it is to 
beat last year’s figures... until you 
sample the service that takes all detail 
off your desk and applies 33 years’ ex- 
perience to the solution of your problems. 


These companies found out... 
“This month was by far the greatest in 
our history,” says an insurance company. 
“We are elated over the results.” 
“Everyone here feels that you did an 
outstanding job,” says a motorcar manu- 
facturer. “You will be given every op- 
portunity to work with us again.” 
“The 480 distributors, dealers and 
company personnel who made this trip,” 
reports a farm-equipment maker. “were 
unanimous in saying that it was the high 
point of their careers.” 


There is a reason... 
The success of travel-merchandise plans 
is based on human nature—on love of 
luxury, curiosity about faraway places, 
boredom with a routine job and routine 
income that pays routine bills. 

Flexible plans provide a campaign for 
every budget and objective, a prize for 
every taste and level of sales ability. 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio €]=>D Offices in all principal cities and Canada 
MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES « PREMIUMS ¢ TRAVEL INCENTIVES 
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Our service makes a difference... 


Cappel, MacDonald will plan and handle 
your entiré campaign. You save time, 
trouble and worry, yet you pay nothing 
extra. Our experts submit detailed plans, 
create promotion material, supply your 
winners with nationally-advertised mer- 
chandise prizes, arrange preferred-guest 
travel for groups of any size. You pay 
for travel at carrier-resort rates, for mer- 
chandise at wholesale prices. 


| | one 
eT | 
Send for free facts... , 


Every executive who wants to get more 
out of his men can profit by reading “The 
Incentive Story.” It tells how to stimulate 
extra work and enthusiasm, describes 
record-setting campaigns. Write on your 
letterhead to Cappet, MacDonaLp anp 
Company, Dept. D-2, Dayton 1, Onto. 


Air Travel 


is the top award 


Whether you send 400 dealers 
to Havana or offer three top 
winners a week in Hawaii, air 
travel makes any campaign ex- 
citing and costs you less in time 
off. All arrangements for a glam- 
orous, satisfying trip are made 
by Cappel, MacDonald—using 
the facilities of 


PAN AMERICAN Worto ALAWAYS 


Ji. AIR LINES 
= 


and get lowa’s 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, 


PLUS the 
Remainder of lowa! 


APPAREL SALES PERCENTAGES 


74% (Cedar Rapids» + + 
5.9% Tri-Cities + 

15.4% Des Moines + + 
2.7% Dubuque+ - 

5.7% Sioux City 

54% Waterloo + ~ 


42.5% TOTAL METRO. AREAS eS 
57.5% REMAINDER OF STATE 
100.0% (1954 Consumer Markets figures) 


Iowa has six Metropolitan Areas which, all 
combined, do 42.5% of the State’s Apparel Sales, 
as shown above. 


Quite a number of radio stations can give you 
high Hoopers etc., in ONE Metropolitan Area. 
WHO gives you high coverage in virtually 
ALL the State’s Metropolitan Areas, plus prac- 
tically all the REMAINDER of Iowa, too! 


At 10 p.m., WHO gives you 
77,699 Actual Listening Homes 
for only $85.50 06.1 ustewnc Homes per PENNY!) 


According to the authoritative 1954 Iowa Radio- 
Television Audience Survey, 77,699 homes all over 
Iowa are actually tuned to WHO at 10 p.m., every aver- 
age weekday. Figuring time costs at our 1-minute, 
26-time rate, WHO gives you 9.1 actual listening 
homes, per penny! 


That’s the result of ALL-STATE programming, ALL- 
STATE Public Service, ALL-STATE thinking, here at 
WHO. Ask Free & Peters for all details! 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


S.A.M. DAYTIME 


AUDIENCE AREA 


NEBRASKA 


BUY ALL of IOWA— 
Pius “lowa Plus”—with 


WHO 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
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COMMENT 


What Are Your Rivals Up To? 


We know of a few companies that spend too much time worrying 
about their competition so much so that they do too little 
constructive thinking about their own immediate and long-range 
market building problems. That’s one extreme. 


The other is just as bad . . . companies that pick up their in- 
formation about competition from the grapevine, often hearing as 
much unfounded rumor as established fact. 


We recommend the procedure used by one midwestern company. 
One man on the home office staff is responsible for gathering, organ- 
izing and reporting information about competition. Specifically he 
is asked to: 


1. Make periodic analyses and comparisons of competitive products. 


2. Study competitive sales methods. 


3. Evaluate competitive sales efficiency in comparison with that of 
his own company. 


4. Study competitive advertising and sales promotion. 
5. Maintain up-to-date reports on competitive trade outlets. 


When the marketing committee_meets to consider strategy, it 
doesn’t have to rely on back-fence gossip or fragmentary information 
brought in from some individual in the field. The committee asks 
“Joe” for the facts, and goes on from there. 


A Fine Way to Start 


A new company needs people with special talents if it is to survive 
and prosper in our competitive society. A new company needs people 
with special enthusiasm. A new company needs people with a special 
note of expectancy. John E. Menz, general sales manager, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., clearly recognizes these needs as 
he recruits salesmen and launches them on what he and they both 
hope will be a lifetime career with a vigorous, growing, and profitable 
company. (See “Do Your Industrial Salesmen Know How to Sell?” 
p. 87.) 


What do Menz, the leader of a sales force, and the Kaiser manage- 
ment expect from salesmen? Menz sizes up his men in these words: 


1. Foremost, we expect of you a fundamental honesty—honesty 
with yourself, with your company, and with all of those with whom 
you come in contact, whether it be associates within our organization 
or our customers. Always in history character and strength have been 
born of honesty and willingness to face up to the truth of every situ- 
ation as it arises. 


2. We expect and insist on hard work. An easy life, marked by the 
absence of difficulty, builds neither character nor happiness. We be- 
lieve that self-realization of the individual is founded on accomplish- 
ment which implies a willingness to make the sacrifices necessary to 
get the job done the way it should be done. 


3. We expect you to accept responsibility. Every assignment you 
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take a 


NEW LOOK a: 
TODAY'S HEALTH 


1954 produced the greatest 
circulation gains in Topay’s 
HEALTH history, adding 


73,158 paid physician subscribers 
34,207 paid dentist subscribers 


In all, 107,365 physicians 
and dentists are placing 
Topay’s HEALTH in their 
reception rooms. 

This brings the total recep- 
tion room circulation of 
Topay’s HEALTH to a grand 
total of 150,259 copies. 
every month. 

And, about 120 readers 
every month, in every re- 
ception room throughout 
the year. 

No other publication can 
deliver this kind of recep- 
tion-room readership. 

Take a new look at Topay’s 
HEALTH. Find out what 
Topay’s HEALTH can offer 
you in 1955. 

Phone, wire or write (use 
the coupon) 


today’s health 


Whitehall 4-1500 
CA 


AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicage 10, Ilinois 


GREAT DISCOVERIES 
THAT REALLY 
PAID OFF! 


eeetages a : 


One of the greatest of Early American “discoveries.” Eli 


Whitney’s Cotton Gin, signalled a tremendous new era 


for cotton. 


Yet at that time, nobody—not even Wh.tney himself 


dreamed of the fortune hidden in mountains of cotton seed 


left to rot on the ground. Today, nearly 2 billion pounds of 


cottonseed oil are processed yearly, much of it for margarine 


production. And today, of 750,000 GRIT Families in 16,000 


Small Towns, 89.7% buy margarine. 
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Another 
Case History 
Where GRIT 
Paid Off* 


Three leading mar- 
garine producers 
advertise consistently in | 
GRIT. Four years ago, 
32.6% of GRIT Families: 
used their brands. 
Today 45.4%—an 
increase of 12.8%— 
regularly buy the 

same brands. 


*Nomes on request 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


will have carries with it a responsibility for accomplishment. Commit 
yourself to achievement which you consider beyond the scope of your 
talents and then program your effort to translate it into a reality. 


4. We expect of you a loyalty—a loyalty to yourself, your associates, 
and your organization. We are working together as an organization 
and your own personal achievements will be measured in terms of the 
contribution you make to our joint effort. 


5. We expect you to demonstrate good judgment. Judgment is 
essentially an ability to appraise facts. Factual knowledge must come 
before good judgement can be exercised. This means you must school 
yourself on our company and our industry as rapidly as you can if 
you are to have the materials on which a sound appraisal or good 
judgment is based. 


Now what does Menz offer his men in return? He says: 


1. You may expect from us the fairest of treatment of which we 
are capable—fair in respect to matters of compensation, fair in respect 
to working conditions, fair in respect to personnel policies. 


2. You may expect from us as a company complete honesty in 
whatever we do. Any assignment you have will never compromise 
the principles of honesty and common decency which we expect you 
as an individual to uphold. 


3. You may expect that we will provide for you assignments which 
will represent a challenge to you—assignments which will call upon 
your every resource and force you to grow in the handling of the job. 


4. You can expect that we will offer opportunities for advancement. 
We grow from within. With few exceptions every sales executive 
we have has come from within our own ranks. 


5. You can expect that we will be a demanding organization— 
demanding of your time, your talents, and the best with which you 
as an individual have to offer. 


Is this the kind of foundation on which men and management can 
build together? We believe you will agree it is. 


Tell It to the Ladies 


We suppose that the stereotype figure of the stuffy Wall Street 
tycoon will linger for generations. There is nothing stuffy, however, 
about The Wall Street Journal (current circulation 347,000) which 
has just taken a color page in the February issue of Ladies’ Home 
Journal to poke fun at itself and to enlist the power of five million 
Ladies’ Home Journal readers to get more subscribers for The Wail 
Street Journal. 


We thought you ought to know about this development, because 
it is just another indication of hew all business is finding it profitable 
to humanize itself—we mean, simply, for the people who run success- 
ful, serious businesses to treat the people they deal with as human 
beings. 


Not so long ago, The Wail Street Journal published a full-page 
advertisement headed ‘Now, Dad, tell the truth . . . is your paper 
really interesting?” Teen-age daughter asked the question. The wife 
of a subscriber saw the ad, inferred that The Wall Street Journal 
was edited for men only. She wound up her letter to the editor with, 
“probably more women love you than you expect!” Now when a 
woman tells a man that he is loved, he likes to shout the news from 
the housetop. The promotion people at The Wail Street Journal have 
just demonstrated that they react the same as all the rest of us. 


So reconsider: Is it really necessary to always be stuffy? 
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TODAY 
everyone 
is jistening! 


RCA VICTOR 


premium or promotion 
records give you 


real personal impact 


Selling automobiles or a breakfast 

cereal? Give your sales message 
rsonal contact — let RCA Victor 

help you reach the ears that bring 

results in an entirely new way with 

an RCA Victor promotion record. 

Example: Sales training, talking 

displays, direct mail that 

speaks for itself. 

Premium records? Leading firms are 

realizing increased sales with 

RCA Victor premium recordings, 


Write, wire Dept. SM-102 or phone today 
for all the facts. 


630 Fifth Ave.,New York 20, W. Y.—JU dson 2-5011 
445 N. Lake Shore Or., Chicago 11, Ill_— WHitehall 4.3215 
1016 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Cal.— HOllyweed 4-5171 


GENERAL AUTO 
CUTS FLEET 
RENTAL COSTS 


(Slightly 


FLEETS OF 25 TO 5,000 FORDS, 
PLYMOUTHS, CHEVROLETS | 


All plans include immediate replace- 
ment in case of fire, theft or serious 
mage. New cars every 12 months. 


SERVING AMERICA’S LARGEST FIRMS 


Write - Phone - Wire 


GENERAL AUTO “*"*".<* 


HAROLD 


6610 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 26, PA, 


EXPERIENCE LEADS TO BELL & HOWELL 
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SEE IT, HEAR IT 
WITH FILMOSOUND 


United Air Lines’ sound movie puts 
ground crews on the sales force 


United’s management realized that men who handle fuel, food 
and freight do a job of selling service to passengers, too. 

To compare ground crew methods and achieve efficiency at 
all terminals, the airline put on its movie-producing hat. 

Result— United’s own sound production, “From the Ground 
Up.” Credit for photography goes to United employees—but 
for addition of sound, it goes to the Filmosound 202 projector. 

The narrator followed action while picture was projected, 
spoke into microphone. Filmosound’s foolproof controls make 
magnetic recording on film easy as tape recording. 

United premiered the movie for station managers. Ground 
crews later saw the same movie with sound track changed. 

Up in the air on how to reach people? You're on firm ground 
with this adaptable, low-cost medium of communication. 

Sales meetings, employee training, public relations pro- 
grams—there are so many ways you could use the Filmosound 
202. Write for free booklet, “New Voices for Your Movies.” 
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YOUR MOVIE SALESMAN. The 
202 projects sound or silent 16mm 
film, plays magnetic or optical sound. 
Reverse switch, still picture clutch. Its 
wide use by business is proof that 
experience leads to Bell & Howell. 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 
To Bell & Howell for 
47 Years of Pioneering 
Contributions to the 
Motion Picture Industry. 


Bell & Howell 
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7190 MCCORMICK ROAD 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 


=, 
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413,677,107 ~ 


chuckles a year— 
and a sales boost 
in every chuckle 


Eye-catching, humorous ads like these will con- 
tinue to make sales for your local dealers during 
1955 . . . if you use Trade Mark Service in the 
"Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories. 

Millions will see these ads every month in 17 
leading national magazines including Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Look, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Collier’s, Ladies’ Home Journal. This adver- 
tising is a continuation of a 27 year campaign 
which has built the ‘Yellow Pages’ into a national 
buying habit. 

When your trade-mark appears over a list of 
your dealers in 40 million directories across the 
nation . . . or in those covering regional markets 
. .. you strengthen the link between your dealers 
and consumers at the local level. And these 
“Yellow Pages’ cartoon ads will work to boost the 
sales of your product. 


More information about Trade Mark Service in 
Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition). 


* THIS 
MEANS MORE BUSINESS FOR YOUR DEALERS 
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FROM PRINTERS 
To TYPEWRITERS 
WHATEVER YOU NEED 


Find tt Fast 
In The 
‘Yellow Pages’ |B 
an 


FROM CUTLERY 
TO RESTAURAN 
WHATEVER YOU } 
Find It Fost 


In The 
‘Yellow Pag, 
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A few useful facts you might like to 
know about THE NEW YORKER 


1... it serves more advertisers than any other magazine— 
over 1,400 in 1954. 


- it publishes more advertisements than any other magazine— 
over 10,000 in 1954. 


- it carries more pages of retail advertising than any other magazine. 


- it ranks first among all magazines in many classifications of 
advertising: for example, Travel, Hotels and Resorts; Magazines, 
Newspapers and Other Media; Liquorg Cosmetics 
and Beauty Aids; ete. 


- it has published over 80,000 pages of advertising since 1925— 
second only to the Post in total volume during this period. 


- itreached an all time high in 1954 in total number of advertising 
pages (4,186 P.1.B.) and in dollar volume. 


NEW YORKER 


NO. 25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


... Sells quality in quantity 


Will We Have Another Sellers’ Market? 


We have it already in steel and in some of the primary 
metals. No special knowledge of the China Sea is needed 
to know that Defense is coming back in a big way and 
sooner than the public and the Administration had been 
expecting. And with further emphasis on defense, a new 
inflationary burden is likely to be loaded on top of the 
present boom. 


Prices of men, money and machines are going up. 
Purchasing agents are having to turn salesmen again. 


Whoever else profits in 1955, labor will—and labor 
costs are ripe for a breathtaking rise. 


As of this moment, almost the entire world is riding on 
a wave of unparalleled prosperity. Europe, almost bank- 
rupt only a few years ago, can’t supply the needs of its 
own people. The Marshall Plan touched off a delayed- 
action fuse. 


In England, for example, there has been a tenfold ex- 
pansion of auto production, but it is still running far 
behind demand, and such are dealer and consumer order 
backlogs for new cars that there is a virtual parity be- 
tween new and used car prices, with some used cars 
actually commanding premiums. 


The Wall Street Journal reports that English and 


SQUEEZING THE LITTLE GUY 


The Gamble-Skogmo chain in the Northwest wants 
to become known as “‘the nation’s biggest discount house.” 


In more and more cities the department stores and 
other big “legitimate” operators are slugging it out with 
the discount houses, and the consumers are having a hey- 
day. The discount houses, with low operating costs, 
don’t need as high a profit margin as department stores 
with their comparatively elaborate facilities, charge ac- 
counts and free delivery—but many of the department 
stores are countering by setting up “warehouse sales” 
where costs are more on a par with the out-of-the-high- 
rent-district discount houses. 


Department store over-all profits have not been affected 
much by the price cutting, since. the cut items amount to 
only an estimated 5% to 10% of total store volume; the 
big stores now have lowered unit costs by buying in 
carload lots whereas before last summer volume didn’t 
permit such savings. The head of the Famous-Barr store 
in St. Louis says the store trimmed unit commissions of 
salespersons, but “their total commission is up because of 
much greater volute.” 
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European steel scouts are searching in the United States 
and Canada for scrap metal to feed their straining fur- 
naces and to get semifinished steel which can be given the 
final quick squeeze and polish in Europe’s own rapidly 
expanding mills. 


Our capital goods industries aren’t likely to worry 
this year about over-capacity. The steel industry was 
able to live through the 1954 buying moratorium of its 
big customers, thanks to an unexpected multiplicity of 
odd lot orders from new customers thrown up all over 
the landscape by the country’s growth. Now their big 
customers are back in the market in a big way and the 
same phenomenon is asserting itself throughout the entire 
capital goods area of the economy. 


Historically there has always been a lag between pros- 
perity in the capital goods area and its translation into 
more money in the pocketbooks of. consumers, but the 
lag isn’t likely to be very long this year. 


The significance to sales executives is simple. ‘There 
will be more money to spend . . . But the big increases, 
at least during the first half of the year, are likely to 
be spotty, with the heavy industry sections far in the 
lead . . . Adjust sales quotas accordingly . . . Watch city- 
by-city trends in SM’s first-issue-of-the-month feature, 
“High Spot Cities.” 


In a recent promotion advertisement, Life magazine 
used this iflustration to dramatize the Number One prob- 
lem faced by most sales executives. Their factories have 
the capacity to turn out more products than ever before, 
and the sales manager has the responsibility for selling 
all of the new puppies at a profit. He needs more sales- 
men, more advertising, more oromotion. 


More and more of the little stores get caught in the 
squeeze and fold. We may feel sorry for them and regret 
to lose them as customers, but their high operating costs 
are not in tune with the trend of the times. 


Retailing is in a state of ferment and big chariges lie 
ahead. From Detroit, the world’s auto capital, come 
predictions (not shared or at least admitted by all exec- 
utives) that the exclusive franchise system is on the way 
out. They say that automobile selling in the future will 
be on a super market basis. I] oday a housewife picks from 
a super market shelf her choice of Kellogg, Post or 
Quaker Oats cereals; so tomorrow the buyer can walk 
into an automobile showroom and pick a Chevrolet, Ford 
or Plymouth. If this prediction turns out to be a correct 
one, and the movement has already started in isolated 
cities, it will be another death blow to the little guy, 
since a big investment will be called for to operate such 
a venture. 


FREE COMPETITION IN THE AIR 


Contrary to the beliefs of Marx, Stalin and their 
followers, competition, instead of being wasteful, always 
helps the consumer. We all see evidence of it every day. 
One of the most recent examples concerns the introduction 
of turbo-prop British-made Viscounts by Capital Airlines 
(SM, Nov. 1, 1954, p. 56, “Capital Sells a New Way 
to Fly’) and Trans-Canada Airlines. Not only will 
passengers get direct benefits from those planes, but com- 
peting airlines are being forced to improve their service. 
So the public can’t lose. 


‘Trans-Canada Airlines was the first to announce pur- 
chase of Viscounts—back in November 1952. The TCA 
staff then worked with Vickers Armstrongs Ltd. in de- 
veloping some 250 modifications to adapt the aircraft to 
North American flying.conditions and standard airline 
practice on this continent. The first turbine-propellor 
aircraft to appear over North American cities will be a 
TCA Viscount, beginning with a sales promotion tour 
in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, with service 
within Canada to begin approximately April 1, followed 
very shortly by a Toronto-New York service. 


At least one other airline will try to beat them to the 
punch by taking off its smaller Convairs and substituting 
larger, faster, more luxurious D-C 6’s, This greater serv- 
ice to the public wouldn’t be necessary if we operated 
through state monopolies. Then the public would have 
to take what a few bureaucrats decided to give it. Com- 
petition is, of course, the old saying goes, “the life of 
trade.” It is also the consumer’s best guarantee of ever- 
improved service and quality. 


RESEARCH VS. ENTERTAINMENT 


We liked a statement in a recent issue of Grey Matter, 
“Count 1955 lost if you don’t invest in consumer research 
a paltry one-tenth of the money you may waste in enter- 
tainment!”’ 


Year after year General Motors asked hundreds of 
thousands of present and potential customers a series of 
questions about automobile likes and dislikes. General 
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Motors has continued to be successful. But why did 
Chrysler wait so long before talking to the consumer, 
discovering that he wanted style even at the expense of 
roominess, the Continental look on the outside more than 
great- engineering on the inside? 


It’s usually money well spent to ask your customers 
why they are buying your product. You may find some 
talking points you didn’t realize, or additional uses. But 
it’s often more important to go to non-buying prospects 
and find out why they didn’t buy, as we suggested in the 
February 1 issue. People are usually more articulate 
about why they didn’t buy things than about their pur- 
chases. All too often the answers will turn out to be 
embarrassingly simple. such as “I never heard of the 
product,” or “No one ever asked me to buy it.” 


BIRTHS, NON-FARM HOUSING STARTS 
AND HOUSEHOLD FORMATIONS 
1930 - 1954 
(000,000) 

Non-Farm 
Housing Household 
Year Births Starts Formations 
1954 Est. 4.08 1.22 
1953 3.97 1.10 
3.89 1.13 
3.82 1.09 
3.55 1.40 
3.56 1.03 
3.53 .93 
3.70 85 
3.29 .67 
2.74 21 
1940-44 Avg. 2.68 .47 
1930-39 Avg. 2.24 .28 


Sources: Department of Labor, Bureau of the 
Census and National Office of Vital Statistics. 


IS CONSTRUCTION TOO GOOD? 


Some of the doctors who examine our economic ills 
are worried about the continuing boom in home con- 
struction. They say, “It will be too good and will borrow 
too much from the future.” 


We don’t agree, at least not at this time. Study the 
table above. It shows population growth, housing 
starts and household formations. By comparing housing 
starts and household formations, an indication of the 
still huge unfilled housing demand can be gleaned. In 
the 20-year span from 1930 to 1950, household forma- 
tions exceeded new housing starts by some 4 million units. 
A reversal occurred in 1951 and for the past four years 
more houses were built than families formed, but this 
has reduced the indicated backlog by only 15%. More- 
over, looking ahead only a few years, the demand for 
housing. from new families will increase sharply because 
of the steep upswing in the birthrate as shown in the 
table. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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There’re oceang of Lotions... in lowa! 


Take men for instance . . . 73.1%* of all men 
readers of The Des Moines Sunday Register use 
well-known brands of after-shave lotions. And 
that goes for men on the farm, too. Or women (if 
you'd rather hear about them). ..90.3%* city and 
90.4%* farm women readers regularly use 
lotions on their pretty little hands. 


Tip for cosmetics people . . . you give wonderful 

THE DES MOINES support to your drug jobbers and all their lowa 
dealers by telling your product story to 1,310,000 

readers through The Des Moines Sunday 

REGISTER AND TRIB UNE Register. With one medium you can cover an im- 
portant sales territory made up of the entire state of 
Iowa. A market that outspends big-spending cities 


star h | wspape H “A.]’’ ! 
rerdiedinnr cers tes rhage, pee like Philadelphia, Boston and San Francisco! 


Gardner Cowles, President 


*Fact... from the latest “Brand Inventory in the 
REPRESENTED BY homes of Iowa Subscribers” to The Des Moines 

Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia Sunday Register in all counties. Want to know 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco how you stand? Write on your company letterhead. 
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43 Questions about Your 
1954 Income Tax 


To many an American the pain of a barefooted trip through 
the Income Tax Bureau's booby-trapped algebraic jungle is 
worse than the pain of paying the bill. The information pre- 
sented here may help clear up some of your " puzzlements."’ 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD * Washington Editor 


If you are in a position to call in 
a tax-wise C.P.A. and dump your 
income tax return in his lap, you're 
lucky. But you’d better remember to 
tell him everything he needs to know. 

If you’re going to make out your 
return yourself, you'll have to find a 
great many answers that do not seem 
to be covered in your instruction 
sheet. 

Here are some questions and an- 
swers which may give you some ad- 
vance warning on problems you will 
encounter. 


. They elected me a director 
and there was a nice check each time 
| went to a meeting. How do | deal 
with this income in paying my tax? 

A. Just add it up and enter it. 


Q. Because of events beyond my 
control affecting my family, | had to 
go heavily into debt several years 
ago. By special vote of the board, 
my company bailed me out com- 
pletely. Does this affect my tax re- 
turn? 

A. It probably does. The amount 
your company paid your creditors is 
income to you unless you can show 
that it was a gift, not deducted as an 
expense by your employer. Stock- 
holders don’t like it when directors 
make gifts—but you might find out. 


Q. Under an incentive plan | and 
several other officers were permitted 
to buy company stock at 85%, of 
market. So far I've bought three- 


(Editor's note: This information is in no 
sense intended to serve as a formal set of 
instructions for making out an income 

return, It is pr ted as a reminder that 
certain bases should be covered, either in 
the interests of making all the savings to 
which you are entitled, or in the interests of 
meeting honestly your full obligations to 
Uncle Sam and avoiding future penalties.) 
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quarters of the amount allotted to 
me and the price has gone up. I'll 
buy the rest when | can. What's my 
tax situation? 

A. There’s no tax either-on the 
option itself or on the exercise of it. 
In the event that you sell later at a 
profit, you pay normal tax on the dif- 
ference between the purchase price 
and the lower of two figures: the 
market price at the time the option 
was set up, or the market price at 
the time of sale. Beyond that, profit 
is subject to capital gains tax. 

Ordinarily, on exercise of option, 
you pay income taxes based on the 
difference between fair value of the 
stock and the 85% you pay for it. 
Now, however, there’s no tax until 
the stock is sold, traded, or given 
away. Incidentally, on death your 
estate becomes subject to the normal 
tax computed on the difference be- 
tween fair value and the option price. 
It’s part of the income tax covering 
the year of death. 


©. Under a new plan | receive 
stock instead of cash for a certain 
percentage of my override. If | don't 
sell, how, if at alt is this taxed? 

A. Property given in return for 
service is taxed at fair value, on re- 
ceipt, which usually means market 
at the time of transfer. 


Q. | take it that there's no tax on 
payments the company makes into a 
retirement fund. How about the 
amount withdrawn from my earnings? 

A. You're right on the first point, 
if the retirement plan has been ap- 
proved by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. The amount withdrawn is taxed. 


Q. My company awards special 
bonuses for meritorious service, con- 
sisting of stock. Last year | won the 
top prize. Is it taxable? 


A. Yes—at fair value. 


Dividends: 


Q. | understand that $50 of my 
dividends receipts is not taxable. 
Where and how do | make this de- 
duction? 

A. It’s provided for in Schedule J 
on your report form. 


Q. All the members of my family 
own stock on which they regularly re- 
ceive dividends. | fill out a joint re- 
turn. Do | get just the single $50 
mane or a deduction for each of 
us 

A. Take off $50 for yourself and 
$50 for your wife. There is no credit 
for other dependents. 


Q. This 4% credit on dividends to 
be charged against the tax itself: Do 
| compute the 4%, before or after 
I've deducted my $50 exemption? 

A. From your dividend total sub- 
tract the $50 exemptions for your- 
self and wife. Take 4% of the re- 
mainder. Subtract this 4% from your 
tax as otherwise computed. 


Q. Please clear up the matter of 
dates with respect to the $50 deduc- 
tion on dividends and the 4°, tax 
credit, When must | have received 
the dividends? 

A. The $50 deduction applies to 
dividends received in any tax year that 
ends after July 31, 1954. Deduct the 
first $50 on dividends you received in 
the calendar year 1954. On the other 
hand, the 4% credit applies only to 
dividends received after July 31, 
1954. 

If you had been paid $100 on June 
30 and immediately thereafter sold 
the stock, you could deduct $50 from 
taxable income but nothing from the 
tax. On the other hand, if you got 
$50 June 30, and another $50 De- 
cember 30, you’d deduct $50 and 
then take 4% on the second $50, re- 
ducing your tax payment $2. Finally, 
if you got $100 December 30, you'd 
deduct $50 from income and $4 from 
your tax. Note: The 4% deduction 
is limited to 2% of your net income 
for 1954. 


Q. Last year just before a special 
dividend was declared, but before it 
was paid, | bought several hundred 
shares. | was holder of record as of 
the date of payment. Naturally, the 
stock went up in anticipation of the 
extra—almost by the exact amount. 
Now, | figure that | took money out 
of one pocket and put it in the other 
in paying more for the stock and then 
getting a check. Need | include these 
dividends in my return? 
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A. Yes. Generally, whoever gets 
the check is taxable. There are cer- 
tain remote exceptions. 


Q. | sold some stock after the 
regular dividend was declared but 
not yet paid. As the holder of record, 
| received the dividends. However, | 
had to sell at a lower price, which re- 
flected the fact that buyers wouldn't 
collect the latest dividend. Must | 
pay taxes on the dividend? 

A. You must. See the previous an- 
swer. 


Q. | received a stock dividend 
November |. Is it taxable? 


A. The new law exempts stock 
dividends and stock rights paid on or 
after June 22, 1954, with two ex- 
ceptions: (1) That you, the stock- 
holder, had the choice of taking cash 
or other property; (2) that the stock 
paid dividends on preferred for the 
current or immediately preceding 
taxable year. 


Q. Is a stock dividend paid April 
| taxed? 


A. That depends on the company 
balance sheet. Did the receipt of this 
stock change your proportionate 
equity in the company? If so, it’s 
taxed ; otherwise, it isn’t. Write the 
company for information. 


Q. Do the $50 exemption and the 


4°%/, tax credit apply to stock divi- 
dends received in 1954 which appear 
to be taxable? 

A. There’s been no specific ruling, 
but they evidently do. 


Q. The dividends accrued to me 
on my life insurance add up to a tidy 
sum by now. I've never paid a tax on 
them. Will | get in trouble? 

A. Insurance accruals, however ap- 
plied, are not taxable. 


Q. Are savings and loan associa- 
tion dividends subject to the $50 de- 
duction and the 4°/, exemption? 

A. They are not. They are re- 
ported as interest. 


Capital Gains: 


Q. Last year | made some changes 
in personal investments which | had 
owned for a long time. Later | 
changed my mind about some of the 
shares | had bought, and sold at a 
loss. Now, here's what puzzles me: 
There are different tax rates on capi- 
tal gains, depending on whether 
you've held the stock more or less 
than six months. Do you segregate 
the sales according to whether 
they've been made before or later 
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than six months, and then calculate 
gains or losses separately? 
A. That’s exactly what you do, 


and Schedule D of Form 1040 car-: 


ries separate sets of rows for each 
class. In reporting sales, first take 
property held for less than six 
months. Within this group, add your 
gains and then add your losses, and 
subtract the second from the first. 
Then do the.same thing for property 
held for more than six months. 


Q. | had a net short term gain and 
a smaller net long term loss. Where 
do | go from there? 

A. Subtract the long term loss 
from the short term gain. The re- 
sulting figure is your net gain, and 
is taxed as normal income. 


Q. Although | realized some 
rofits last year in selling stock | had 
aa kept in my safety vault, | lost in 
trying to trade short term. After | 
deduct*short term losses from long 
term gains, what do | do? 


A. After you’ve made this deduc- 
tion — short term losses from long 
term gains — cut the remainder in 
half. Only 50% of this excess of 
gains over lIpsses is taxed. The maxi- 
mum tax on the amount is limited to 


50%. 


©. Despite the rising stock mar- 
ket, | lost money last year. | know 
that capital losses may be subtracted 
from capital gains, but what do | do 
with a final loss? 

A. You may deduct up to $1,000 
from your other income. If you lost 
more, keep a record. You may carry 
forward additional loss. If this ap- 
plies to vou, ask your accountant or 
your nearest Internal Revenue office 
for complete instructions. 


©. At the advice of a so-called 
interior decorator, | sold much of our 
furniture. You can't get anything for 
furniture and | took a loss. Now | 
have made money in the stock mar- 
ket. Can | deduct the loss from the 
gain? 

A. You may not. You're allowed 
such deductions only on_ business 
property. On the other hand, you 
would have been taxed had you sold 
the furniture at a profit. 


@. Like many other businessmen | 
had to move. | sold my old house at 
what—until | bought another—I sup- 
posed was a whopping big profit. Is 
the apparent profit taxed? 

A. Four years ago, Congress 
changed the law to relieve people in 
your fix. The profit from the sale of 
a house is untaxed if within a year 


you buy and move into a new one 
that costs as much as you got for the 
old. 


Q. Using ‘company stock | had 
been allowed to purchase at $8,500, 
| paid off a debt of $10,000 to my 
company. This looks like a $1,5 
bonus and | wonder if it's taxed? 

A. It is — subject to the capital 
gains limitation, if held over six 
months. 


Q. Before selling my old house last 
year, | did a pretty expensive decor- 
ating job, on advice from my broker. 
| think of this as a sales expense, like 
repackaging a product. wil the In- 
ternal Revenue Service see it. that 
way? 

A. It will—provided you did the 
decorating within 90 days of the date 
of signature of the contract to sell 
and paid expenses within 30 days. 


Business Expense: 


Q. | sometimes travel for my com- 
pany—expense reimbursed. | realize 
that | may deduct what | spend on 

ane fares, hotel lodgings, etc. 

hat | don't know is just where to 
make the deduction. If | deduct it 
under "miscellaneous," along “with 
charities, etc., | seem to lose the 
10%, Standard Deduction, which I'd 


otherwise take. 


A. Fortunately, there’s another 
way to take the deduction, so that 
you don’t lose the Standard 10%. 
Subtract it from gross income, in 
which you separately include expense 
reimbursement, on page one of the 
form, arriving at “adjusted gross.” 


Then the 10% will be extra. 


Q. The amount | had to spend last 
year on hotel meals, lodgings and 
what not would keep a family. I'm 
deducting all this from my income, 
but will the Internal Revenue Service 
believe me? 

A. You never can tell. The best 
evidence is a box full of receipted 
hotel bills, dated entries of plane 
tickets purchased, etc. If you didn’t 
keep records last year, be sure to do 
so now. 


. | could make a pretty lively 
fire with all the collected checks, re- 
ceipted bills, depreciation records 
and what not that | save just in case 
the Government doesn't believe my 
deductions are honest. Must | keep 
this stuff forever, my wife asks, or 
may she and | look forward to a 
happy fire on the lawn? 

A. Unless the Government catches 
you in a deliberate effort to cheat, it 

(continued on page 98) 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS |. pv warry wooowarp 


He's in the Idea Business 
And Consumers Are His Customers 


Several years ago—in 1951—when Better Living was born, 
McCall's was a minority stockholder. But early this year McCall 
Corp. acquired 96% of outstanding stock. And one of its first 
moves was to name George H. Allen, its brainy promotion and re- 
search executive, president of the super market distributed magazine. 
Until now Allen has been v-p of Mass Market Publications, Inc., 
publishers of BL. With this new move McCall Corp. assumes greater 
responsibility for the progress of the magazine which, during its 
early days, was the fastest growing magazine in the history of circula- 
tion. Today its guaranteed circulation is 2,930,000. Sponsored by 
Super Market Institute, Inc., through whose member stores it is 
distributed, the magazine will benefit from Allen’s extraordinary 
media background: He’s been associated with broadcasting, motion 
pictures, newspapers and magazines, is a past president of American 
Marketing Association (he’s proud that he was one of the members 
of the original discussion group which led to AMA’s founding). 
A quiet, almost shy man, he says about his job, “I still haven’t been 
able to describe it to my eight-year-old; all he understands is that 
Dad travels a lot. Which isn’t surprising: George Allen attempts to 
cover all of Super Market Institute’s conventions and there are 10 
of them every year! 
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Look Who's Selling Now — 
The Telephone Company ! 


The Texan with Texas Co.: 
He Never Got Home Again 


Thirty-one years ago a rangy young ‘lexan 
named Bartlett joined The Texas Co. and 
manned a gas pump at company-operated serv- 
ice station No. 1 in Denver, Colo. Recently 
the lad, matured into a_ serious-minded, 
analytical executive, was given one of the 
company’s biggest jobs: S. C. Bartlett has 
been elected v-p, sales. Conoly Bartlett 
loves Texas, married his high school sweet- 
heart. And the ironical thing about his steady 
climb through sales with the company, Chica- 
go, New York, Indianapolis, is that he’s never 
been stationed in Texas since he left it to 
take his first job. The company saw that 
young Bartlett had a sales flair, quickly took 
him off the pump island and made him a 
student salesman. On his way up he’s been 
division manager in Indianapolis; assistant 
general manager of the Domestic Sales De- 
partment. His progress, as an associate re- 
marked, has been marked by “selling, selling, 
selling, all the way along.” 
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LEON HECHT 


. and the man who's been given the 
huge sales coordinating job is a delightful 
gentleman-of-the-old-school with the ghost of 
a Southern accent and a mind which works 
like an intercom system. He’s Bartlett T. 
Miller, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’s v-p who heads the corpora- 
tion’s first Merchandising Department. Its 
aim: To get you to install at least one exten- 
sion phone; to get your wife to order a couple 
of colored instruments; to get you both—and 
industry with you—using other services, more 
often (See SM, Jan. 15, 1955, p. 60). For 
years A T & T had to say “no” to people 
who wanted expanded services. Today un- 
filled orders are almost caught up. The 
function of the new department is to achieve 
a coordination among invention, manufac- 
turing, building, developing. The man who 
heads it must have a broad background. He 
has. Miller, born in Kentucky, entered the 
Bell System in 1910, worked his way up 
through many departments in many sections 
of the country. He knows public relations, 
he knows traffic and he knows the importance 
of sales. Chances are you'll be using more 
telephone services because of his work. 


The BEST 


BEST-OF-SHOW: The Bantam 8 Plastic Gift Pak of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., won the Irwin D. Wolf Award for the most outstanding package entered 
in the 1954 competition. It also won in gift category. Design by William E. 
Lustenader, Case-Hoyt Corp., that also manufactured package. 


TEXTILES-SOFT GOODS: Designed for self-service selling, 
McGregor Sportswear (David D. Doniger & Co.) Piccolino 
swim trunks and knit shirts are neatly packaged in cylinders. 
Design by Mel Gussow Associates. Merchandisers and con- 
tainers by Salzer Display Co. and Miro Container Co. 


LIQUOR: Functional, handsome and 
with possible future use as a decora- 
tive object, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany’s decanter for Old Forester 
Bourbon (Brown-Forman Distillers 

COSMETICS: Replacing conservative containers for Elmo, Inc., these modern, Corp.) was designed by Raymond 
colorful cosmetic packages by William Greenfield were made by F. N. Burt Co. Loewy Associates. 


in Package Design 


Will an attractive package help to sell a product? 

The answer is apparently “yes,” judging from the fact 
that close to 3,000 manufacturers considered their prod- 
uct packages worthy of competing in the 1954 Packaging 
Competition sponsored by the Package Designers Council; 
New York. This large number of entries indicates a 
strong package-consciousness by those concerned with 
marketing. 

The eight winning entries shown. on these pages were 
judged best in their respective classifications by a panel 
consisting of authorities in the fields of packaging, mer- 
chandising and marketing. Chairman of the judging 
board was Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president, Kaufmann’s 
Pittsburgh department store. 

Awards were also given in three additional categories: 
new product package design; redesign project in pack- 
aging; international competition. 

Award winners, with selected runner-up entries, are 
currently being exhibited by PDC at the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, New York City. The exhibit 
will be set up again at the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s Packaging Exposition in Chicago, April 18-25. 
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HARDWARE: An inverted paper container’ which slips 
down over the paint brush bristles was the winning entry 
of Whiting-Adams Co., Inc. Called the Tac-it-Tite Envé- 
lope, it was developed by L. E. Foulkrod, vp sales, Whiting- 
Adams, in cooperation with U. S. Envelope Co. 


TOYS: Geometric simplicity of the “Giant House of Cards” package was singled 
out by the judges. These novel play cards are a product of Tigrett Enterprises. 
The design for both the carton and the cards is by Charles Eames, with fabri- 
cation of both by Morris Paper Mills. 


DRUG: Strong family unity is fea- 
tured in these new Johnson & Johnson 
Band-Aid packages. Containers, Amer- 
ican Can Co.; cartons, J. L. Clark Co. 
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FOOD: Changing from bottles to cans, 
Golden Age Beverage Co. adopted a 
design by Smith & Scherr. Cans from 
American Can Co.; cartons, Gaylord 
Container Co., F. J. Kress Box Co. 


PUZZLED BY A DROODLE? Perhaps. But 
Percy Barker (right), head of Monogram of 
Cal., was quick to recognize this craze at its 
start. Latching onto Droodies — Creator Roger 
Price (left) to do some special ones for Mono- 
gram, he had them imprinted on paper napkins 
and sold “oodles of Droodles” for a dollar a 
box. Similarly, he featured Dennis the Menace 
napkins, match books, coasters and guest 
towels. That was three years ago when the 
now-famous little demon was rising to his 
height of popularity. Barker couples a keen 
insight with creativeness, promotion know- 
how and a sense of humor. His packaged 
puns gross $3,500,000 annually for his seven- 
year-old firm. It’s enough to make Percy smile. 
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about Monograms Nit-Wit Novelties 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


People who “have everything,” and 
those who like a laugh, are a gold 
mine for Monogram of California, 
San Francisco. Operated by Percy 
Barker and his wife, Monogram did 
a sales volume of more than $3.5 mil- 
lion in 1954, most of it from items 
retailing at not more than a dollar. 
“Fun stuff” is the way the Barkers 
describe their merchandise : 
novelty paper products including 
napkins, match books, coasters, guest 


usb " Case You towels. 


Need a conversation opener at 
don't kviow- parties where you don’t know a soul ? 
Comes Monogram to the rescue with 
“Party Pin-Ups,” colorful cartoon 
cards with space for a person’s name, 
1M HE Hostess f and quips such as: “I came to this 
® party unattached” (cartoon of rabbit 
ee with head floating above body) 
Or: “I don’t drink anything (unless 
it contains alcohol)” . . . Cartoon 
of demure redhead: “My mommy 
told me never to kiss a stranger .. . 
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What did you say your name was?” 
. . « Or, for more reserved party- 
goers: “My name is . . . What's 
yours?” 

The company sells more novelty 
table napkins than all of its com- 
petitors combined. One reason: It is 
nearly always ahead of competitors in 
recognizing a popular idea. 

For example, in July 1952 “Dennis 
the Menace” cartoons were just 
beginning to be known; they were 
running in four newspapers. Mrs. 
Barker spotted them first, then the 
idea hit Percy Barker: Dennis on 
paper napkins, on match books, on 
coasters, on guest towels had a future. 
He called Hank Ketcham, creator 
of Dennis, made him a proposal, 
Now, three years later, Dennis is in 
some 300 newspapers in the United 
States, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries, and his antics on countless 
Monogram novelties and napkins are 
helping to build the company’s 
month-in-month-out repeat sales. 


Groucho's Laugh Cracks 


Groucho Marx also works for 
Monogram! Recently he signed what 
the company calls a big contract to 
manufacture Groucho cocktail nap- 
kins—and Groucho told about them 
on his radio shows. The colorful 
package, customary Monogram sales 
aid, helps in the selling. It carries 


the famous features — eyebrows, 


mustache, cigar (“That’s me — 
Groucho” )—and a cut of the come- 
dian. Dealers learned that the new 
item is “Groucho’s own (H-for- 
Hilarity-Bomb) Cocktail Napkins” 
. .- Groucho Marx is today’s hottest 
property . . . and of course Mono- 
gram of California’s got him . . . 36 
of Groucho’s laugh cracks, all dif- 
ferent. luridly illustrated in two 
colors . . . all yours in the brand 
new assortment ... only $1 retail.” 
Dealers buy this “sure-fire sales 
dynamite” for $7.50 per dozen. 

A sentimental series of dimen- 
sionals with plastic miniatures also 
makes a hit. “Cordials” Barker calls 
them: “No one ever went broke sell- 
ing sentiment.” In one of its direct- 
mail pieces, Monogram suggests that 
“party-givers often want novelty 
napkins that are gracious . . . not 
‘Gracious, Me!’ . . . souvenirs that 
guests will treasure as a measure of 
novel hospitality.” This selection 
(“never an unkind or ‘smart’ word 
in the entire assortment) carries only 
the nicest sentiments.” 

Besides humor and a sure instinct 
for what’s going to be very popular, 
Barker has two sales tools: (1) pack- 
aging; (2) imprinting the user’s own 
name, or monogram, on the merchan- 
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dise, making otherwise slight-value 
items valuable. This recognition that 
a personalized trifle often rates higher 
in people’s eyes than an impersonal 
and more costly gift first built Mono- 
gram from little more than a hobby 
to a $25,000 business in a year, and 
to a $2 million enterprise within six 
years. (See “How Your Host Got 
His Name on the Cocktail Napkins,” 
SM, April 1, 1947, p. 72.) 

The company still uses those two 
foundational appeals, offering a 16- 


GROUCHO WORKS FOR MONO- 
GRAM on 36 cocktail napkins. Marx, 
currently one of the hottest properties 
in show business, was signed by 
Barker for this typically Groucho 
series of cartoon party napkins. 


page catalog of “Party Goods and 
Things to Monogram” in boxes that 
practically sell themselves. The 
variety of bookmatches is paralled by 
the variety of guest towels, paper 
napkins for every possible taste and 
occasion, bridge favors, bookplates, 
coasters, gold-plated golf tees, alu- 
minum foil place mats, disposable 
canape trays. Most of these are in 
plastic drums or boxes, others in 
cardboard boxes with acetate tops. 
Some of the packages cost as much 
as the contents or more. But people 
apparently want the package to con- 
vey the idea that inside are no 
ordinary trifles. 

Brightly colored lithographed paper 
boxes also are used (produced by 
Imperial Paper Box, San Francisco). 
Paper wraps are lithographed by 
Craftsman Press, San Francisco. 

Example: “Delicatessen,” hors 
d’oeuvre paper napkins which comes 
in a tall “doll house” package fea- 
turing a life-like reproduction of a 
typical brownstore delicatessen shop, 
the proprietor looking out the door; 
a transparent acetate shop window 


displays “Eat, Drink and Be Merry” 
napkins inside. 

During the past couple of years 
Monogram has placed increased em- 
phasis on novelties. Response of the 
trade and consumers has been “tre- 
mendous,” Barker says. Proof: 
Volume of sales for 1954 was up 
50% over 1953 and novelties are 
the reason. They account for “64% 
of our total volume.” 

What the Barkers do with book 
matches adds up to sales that seem 
incredible. Do you still use cigars to 
celebrate a “blessed event” in your 
family? Monogram sees to it that you 
also supply the matches and a small 
detail: “It’s a boy” ... “It’s a girl.” 
They are available in plastic drums 
of 50 bookmatches, 2” x 2”, metallic 
pink or blue, space on back for name, 
date, weight, length of newcomer, at 
$2.25 per drum, plus price of print- 
ing. 

Recently Monogram began pro- 
moting its fancy matchbooks as place 
cards with the guest’s name or a 
message in gold. The how: a “Write 
Your Own” Match Kit, including 
bookmatches and sheets of thin gold 
paper (“Monogold”) ; place the gold 
sheet on the match book cover, write 
the name or message with a pencil or 
ball point pen. It comes out in 23-k 
gold that doesn’t rub off. Monogold 
also is put up in a separate ‘“Mono- 
gold Autograph Kit” for writing on 
place cards, napkins, stationery, greet- 
ing cards. 

Monogram helps its dealers—de- 
partment stores, gift shops, stationers, 
mainly—to promote its products, by 
putting them into super-sell packages, 
and by making them easy to set up in 
counter or other displays. 


Witty Direct Mail 


Direct mail pieces by the score, 
wittily written and illustrated, are 
available to jobbers imprinted with 
their names and addresses. Direct 
mail has proved to be Monogram’s 
most effective kind of advertising, 
both to jobbers and dealers. This is 
supplemented with advertising in 
business publications. 

Monogram now has 135 jobbers 
and more than 16,000 retailers. It 
competes with them by selling direct 
—at the same prices. It does a fairly 
large business with mail order gift 
houses. The company’s expanding 
distribution pattern includes distri- 
butors in Canada and foreign coun- 
tries; the most recent acquisition, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The company is still growing, with 
something new continually being 
added to Monogram’s inventory of 
“laughs for sale.” The End 
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which of your sales points has the greatest appeal? 


Knowing, for sure, can get you more business out of every 
dollar you spend for advertising. 


Today there is a new and inexpensive way to identify and 

clarify your best sales appeals. It is a highly 

specialized type of personal sales investigation which 

we have developed over a period of many years. 

We call it “Ditch-Digging” research. It digs into the interests 
and informational needs of your potential customers. 

Since our investigators do not identify themselves with our-client, 
they can get the client's prospects to talk about things 

they normally wouldn't tell his salesmen. 


All of our trained investigators have had successful sales experience. 
They conduct each interview with an astute “sales sense” 

that smokes out the true picture of your best sales approaches. 
This, inevitably, reduces the guesswork that hampers 

advertising effectiveness. 

If you'd like to hear how other companies have used Hopper 
Company Sales Investigations to get “Ditch-Digging Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy,” just say the word. 


There are many actual cases we can tell you about. 


The Schuyler Hopper Co., Sales Investigation - Sales Promotion - Advertising 


Twelve East Forty-first Street, New York 17, N.Y. e@ LE 2-3135 
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Synopsis: Motivations for buying have changed 
considerably in recent years, declared the author in 
Part |. Today, psychological factors, rather than need, 
influence almost 60% of yearly buying. This major 
shift in consumer thinking has created buying attitudes 
which readily respond to newly developed sales appeals. 


Dr. Dichter, in conducting extensive research into 
mass motivations, has gained psychologica’ insight into 
consumer behavior. Drawing one conclusion from his 
findings, he stated in the first part of this article that 
“Puritanism is on its way out. More and more Amer- 
icans have adopted the attitude that it’s not wrong or 
sinful to get as much pleasure out of life as possible; 
that it’s not necessary to pay in pain for each pleasure. 
And they’re purchasing accordingly.” 


Analyzing this development, he observed: 


“Sales-wise, the lessening of Puritanism has pushed 
forward three major sales appeals: (1) the desire for 
comfort. This doesn’t mean Americans are getting 
lazy, but rather that they realize that unnecessary work 
is something to be legitimately avoided, and the time 
thus gained spent for other things; (2) the desire for 
luxury, to enjoy sensual pleasures that go beyond mere 
comfort, to enjoy new sensations, to. permit secret 
dreams to find realization; (3) the desire for prestige 
and improved social status reflected primarily in the 
desire for products and services which not only connote 
quality and improved, upgraded social position to the 
individual, but which the customer can now use to show 
others where he now stands.” 


In Part Il, which follows, Dr. Dichter discusses three 
other shifts in consumer thinking and how recognition 
of them can be used to advantage in selling. 


What Are the Real Reasons 
People Buy Today ? 


The author's answer: They buy to satisfy psychological 
desires shaped by world conditions, enlightened attitudes. 
They are enjoying new freedoms in self-indulgence, 
expanding personal wants far beyond material needs. 


BY DR. ERNEST A. DICHTER °* President 
Institute for Research in Mass Motivations, Inc. 


In addition to Factor One, the 
trend away from Puritanism, dis- 
cussed in Part I, there are three other 
new motivational factors influencing 
the buying behavior of the American 
consumer. ‘Taking these in order, we 
come now to the second. 


Factor two: Why shouldn't 1? 
Our increasing willingness to give 
vent to our whims and desires, our 
realization that often there’s an emo- 
tional, irrational basis for many of 
our actions, is change No. 2 affecting 
our buying fMotivational patterns. Re- 
curring international and national 
crises have conditioned Americans to 
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as told to Ray Josephs 
PART Il 


seeking and accepting pleasures now, 
even if by previous concepts they 
might have been more willing to post- 
pone them. America is experiencing a 
revolution in self-indulgence. And, in 
many cases, psychologically people buy 
as a self-reward, a big sales-making 
factor especially for beverages, ciga- 
rettes, personal-use items. 

At the same time, whether volun- 
tarily or by force, people are becoming 
more and more mobile minded. They 
look for change. And change pro- 
vokes desire for new experience. In- 
creasingly teen-agers, sub-teens and 
even the small fry have voice in family 
purchases; youngsters go for the new 


and different, even more than adults. 
Additionally, we’re gradually lessen- 
ing our ambition to work for certain 
goals before buying: insisting that the 
mortgage be paid off before repaint- 
ing, that we have so much in the bank 
before considering the second car. 
We've learned that one rarely makes 
one’s ultimate goal—so why not en- 
joy life now? 


What new appeals has this put for- 
ward? Our realization of these 
changes means that we let ourselves 
go far more than ever in the past. 
The family that “just couldn’t af- 
ford” an electric dishwasher before 
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Business on 

Florida’s 

Billion Dollar 
Gold Coast is... 


THE MIAMI HERALD South Florida Bank Deposits 


Greater Miami Retail Sales 
Plane Travel 


Ath IN THE NATION IN_ | Number of Telephones 
New Censtruction 
Auto Registrations 


TOTAL ADVERTISING FOR ‘S4 | Bisel ot Finnie 
Manufacturing Employment 
Long Distance Calls 


45 NiILLION LINES 


and that’s only part of the picture! 


See your SB&F man today for the complete 
picture of this booming, year ‘round market — 


and the blanket coverage of The Miami Herald. 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 
Affiliated Stations — WQAM, WQAM-FM 


The Miami Herald ALONE sells all South Florida 
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World War II, now buys it on in- 
stallment, especially when sold on 
the pay-as-you-use appeal. More and 
more couples are ready to move to 
the suburbs, buy a freezer, washing 
machine or other appliance, not sim- 
ply as symbols of economic pros- 
perity (which they may have been 
in the past), but because changing 
values and so-much-down-so-much-a- 
month have taught us it’s possible. 
Moreover, we tell ourselves that 
there‘s nothing wrong in doing some- 
thing simply because it’s irrational 
or juvenile by previous standards. 
As a result, many men and women 
seek sports cars or _ streamlined 
kitchens or high-fidelity sets as a 
means of fulfilling childhood dreams 
of miraculous toys, so to speak. In 
many cases, motivational studies have 
made clear, it’s the men who go for 
the gadgets while women increasingly 
concentrate on the practical miles-per- 
gallon and maintenance tricks learned 
from Charlie, the garage mechanic. 
There’s far greater desire for un- 
had experiences and adventure. Peo- 
ple want to live more fully and com- 
pletely, to escape boredom at all costs. 
We have no sense of guilt about seek- 
ing a shorter twork week, greater 
leisure for TV or travel, rest or 


radio, hobbies and self-development. 
Faced with something we desire—or 
are persuaded it would be nice to 
have—more and more of us respond 
with “Why shouldn’t 1?” 

Yet at the same time, while cus- 
tomers want and will respond to ap- 
peals of increased enjoyment from 
products and services, and the re- 
verse, less horedom, difficulty and 
worry—ii possible, they want these 
things without fear of punishment or 
embarassment. This poses additional 
problems for anyone who must sell. 


Firms that have switched to the 
why-shouldn't-| appeal. Sanka Coffee, 
secking added sales zip, had us query 
buyers, present and potential. We 
found most were actually coffee fiends 
who loved it so much that they 
couldn’t sleep nights. No matter how 
logical the offered proof, negative 
coffee talk was an insult to their 
favorite beverage, an approach they 
instinctively rejected. As a result of 
motivational research, the sales ap- 
proach was changed to: “Now you 
can drink all the coffee you want.” 
Illustrations and advertising copy 
stressed giant steaming pots of “real, 
delightful, wonderful coffee.” Sales 
have responded accordingly. 


PAINT BRUSHES FOR LADIES? Yes, that’s the latest. With the 
do-it-yourself trend recruiting more and more housewives, Rubberset 
Co., Newark, N.J., called in Lippincott & Margulies, industrial de- 
signers, to create an appeal that would interest the female buyer. 
Guided by consumer and market research findings, the designers 
selected yellow for easy brush handle identification and greater femi- 


nine appeal in the consumer line. 


Metallic blue, masculine and con- 


temporary, was applied to the professional brushes. In addition, a new, 
distinctive and high-styled “R” trademark has been applied through- 
out the Rubberset line, including overwraps, boxes, labels and new 


point-of-purchase displays. 


In a study for the Tea Bureau, 
Inc., motivational research showed 
that advertisements about irritable 
nerves created a feeling that tea was 
“all’ right for Britishers, Asiatics, 
aliens, women and sissies.” But since 
customers, particularly males, like to 
think of themselves as hefty, hale and 
hearty, it confirmed negative preju- 
dices: “Tea is good for the sick, 
nervous, depressed, feminine types— 
not for me.” ‘Tea advertisements 
now stress masculinity, briskness, 
“the right thing on almost any 
occasion.” To appeal to the desire for 
new experience, a slogan was devised : 
“Take tea and see.” No specific de- 
scription of just what you'll see. 
That’s left for your imagination. But 
suggesting activity matching con- 
sumers’ daydreams, not nightmare 
images, has for the first time in tea 
history pushed up sales 25% in the 
last two years. 


New Appeal for Prunes 


The Prune Advisory Board of 
California’s Department of Agricul- 
ture, to cite another case, sought 
to learn why more Americans didn’t 
like prunes. Analyzing consumer re- 
actions, we found that the industry 
had created its own difficulties by 
selling prunes as a laxative. Many 
considered them symbols of age, 
linked with medicine, constipation 
and childhood reprimands. To coun- 
teract this, a fresh product was “in- 
vented’’—California’s new “wonder 
fruit.” Bright colors replaced black- 
and-white advertisements ; ‘‘wrinkles”’ 
were explained as the result of “pack- 
ing-in so much sunlight energy, ready 
to pop.” The advertising agency, 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
translated these findings in creative 
fashion, used such lines as; “Eat them 
like candy right out of the box.” The 
new appeal has worked. 

Nelson Bros. Furniture Co., and 
its agency, The Tolle Co., San 
Diego, hired u&S to spot the missing 
lure in the seemingly logical appeals 
that Nelson desks would bring great- 
er office efficiency. Motivation studies 
put the finger on the real answer: 
“Even when unaware of it them- 
selves, most men are interested in 
something far more human _ than 
greater output.”” Now Nelson attracts 
with “Five ways to be happy in the 
office,” stresses such desk extras as 
a hobby drawer and a pad to en- 
courage feet-up relaxation. To drama- 
tize that office austerity is outdated, 
Nelson has established a complete 
decorator service with a come-on to 
women to “help design hubby’s office 
to make him happier,” an appeal the 
gals find to be irresistible. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Old Forester 


is chosen by more 
sales executives for en- 
tertaining, conventions, sale 
meetings and sifts than any 
other American whisky, according 
to an impartial survey conducted by 
SALES MANAGEMENT magazine, and 


now Old Forester proudly brings you... 


An Intriguing New Way 


to Spotlight Your Most 


Important Business 


Occasions! 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND 
BROWN FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION - AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
ou See next page for complete details... 


Qtabniale’ 


Old Forester 


in its new “business suit” adds that 
personal touch that makes a con- 
vention or sales meeting something 
everyone will remember. 


Now your company can have a 


special bottling of this famous bour- 


bon with any wording you want 
printed right on the label. Names! 


Dates! Places! Occasions! 


DOZENS OF PERFECT USES! 


Sales Meetings « Conventions e Business Gifts 
Incentive Drives « Sales Prizes « Banquet “Place Cards” 
Souvenirs e Fraternal Groups e Private Company Bars 


Business Clubs, ete. 


HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES OF LABELS 
YOU MIGHT USE: 


Style C 


2 


World-Famous Since 1870, "There is 
nothing better in the market” 
For over 84 years, Old Forester’s rich, hearty flavor has 
been recognized as bourbon at its finest, bourbon that 
compliments the man who serves it as well as the man 
who drinks it. Executives, particularly, have made it their 
overwhelming favorite, and we’ve always been especially 
proud of that fact. That’s why we created this special 
packaging design—in the hopes we can return the favor, 
and help you give your important business occasions that 


extra touch of excitement that’s so important. 


Today’s desire for new experi- 
ence has been exploited in countless 
ways. New Hampshire’s State Travel 
Campaign, for instance, stresses not 
one vacation, but the variety of fresh 
adventure “you can enjoy in a single 
week—from sun, sand and surf to 
antique hunting in backroads shops.” 
Pan American World Airways has 
sold hundreds of office and factory 
workers on two-week “Experience of 
a Lifetime” tours to London or the 
Continent. Studies show that these 
customers had no compunction about 
the cost if bank accounts did not have 
to be disturbed. When by-the-month 
trip payments were set with Benefi- 
cial Management Corp. for an $82- 
down, $68-a-month-for-12-months 
plan, sales soared. 

Arthur Murray has built a million- 
dollar-a-year operation, not by stress- 
ing dancing lessons but by telling how 
his courses “open the door to good 
times and popularity quickly and 
easily, give you new poise and con- 
fidence.” 


Splurge Counters 


Jewel Tea set up “splurge coun- 
ters’ in many super markets after we 
found that women in a lavish mood 
spend for food delicacies as readily as 
for new hats or shoes, if these foods 
are displayed with the right appeal, 
at the right time. 

Other stores have created customer 
excitement by installing special cruise 
shops, patio shops, bridal shops, and 
even him-her shops. Last year, for 
example, B. Altman & Co. devoted 
half of its Fifth Avenue window 
space during the pre-Christmas sea- 
son to men’s southern resortwear. 
First such take-out in its history, the 
display topped sales records. Not that 
most buyers were Florida-bound, but 
the light, fresh items gave even stay- 
at-homes a chance to satisfy their 
get-away-from-it-all mood with a 
purchase. Some stores are even put- 
ting in “Why Not?” departments to 
encourage sampling of new things; 
others invite men to ladies’ swim suit 
fashion shows, women to men’s de- 
partments, to lure customers. As one 
merchant says: “Just give people 
excuse to try what you’re selling and 
you'll make many an extra sale.” 


How to use the why-shouldn't-I ap- 
peal yourself. Fundamentals in using 
this appeal remain unchanged regard- 
less of product. Remember, your cus- 


tomers want the new. Use of the 
word itself in your advertising often 
increases readership by 20%. We 
want to indulge ourselves, but with- 
out punishment. The sugar industry, 
for example, has just begun its new, 
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carefully motivated campaign with 
such headlines as: “Can you have 
your sugar and your waistline, too? 
Medical research findings say yes 
since, when your blood sugar level 
is high, you’re more quickly satisfied 
on fewer calories.” Aim is to prove 
that the very thing most people think 
makes them  fat—sugar—actually 
helps to control weight by satisfying 
appetite. Many brewers are making 
similar’ attempts. But their motiva- 
tion research appears far fuzzier. As 
a result, appeals are not as convinc- 
ing. In fact, since self-rationaliza- 
tion is so vital, many milks, food, 
drug items are so vitaminized, am- 
moniated, proteinized, irradiated 
that we're rapidly building toward 
a concept of one-bite health. 

Aware of the desire for new ex- 
perience, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development urges the assign- 
ment of special researchers to ques- 
tion every product or service and 
seek suggestions for improvement 
from everybody—from management 
to cleaning lady. Only by aggressively 
developing and launching products 
which offer consumers added benefits, 
real or at least appealing, CED has 
found, can firms keep ahead of com- 
petition—and help the economy to 
expand. Furthermore, acceptance of 
new and improved products is fre- 
quently so fast that, in many cases, 


a manufacturer can build new items 
into top sellers on a self-liquidating 
basis. 

Since design has been found to be 
one of today’s key factors in selling 
everything frem TV sets to sun 
glasses, manufacturers and retailers 
can be “merchants of discontent” by 
showing how the new answers dissat- 
isfactions of the old. Benjamin 
Abrams, president, Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Corp., last year devel- 
oped 60 new radios, 50 TV models, 
bearing down hard on eye appeal 
which, followed by performance and 
price, has proved to be No. 1 sales 
producer, most responsible for in- 
creasing Emerson’s 1953 business 
31% to $75 million. 

To capitalize on this trend, appeal 
to your customer’s desire to be first 
—up-to-date in leadership, smartness, 
appearance itself, home and family, 
all serving as evidence of superiority 
and justifying pride of possession. 
One good approach: Republish old 
advertisements alongside the new. Or 
show contrast of products in actual 
displays, making improvements appear 
sharp and immediate. Don’t ignore 
success of your old product, however. 
In many studies we found that, where 
association between product and user 
has become close and almost intimate, 
talking about and praising the old 
helps to sell the new. Many cus- 


“Before you get excited, | live in a three-room apartment!” 


Honor Thy Customer 


Good customer relations are the result of a unique loyalty-recogni- 
tion program sponsored by Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, lil., manu- 


facturer of calendars and advertising specialties. 


Each June the 


company honors customers who have made purchases from G-B at 
least once a year for 25 years with membership in the Geriach-Barklow 
“Quarter Century Club.” The program was started in 1949 and the 
club now has more than 1,000 members averaging 31 years of con- 


secutive buying from G-B. 


Recognition of 25-year customers is part of the firm’s annual cele- 
bration of its founding, June 25, 1907. Ali quarter century customers 
receive a letter including the date their first Gerlach-Barklow order 
was signed. The company tells the customer how much his business 
is apreciated, assures him of the best possible merchandise and 
service in the future. Accompanying the letter is an attractively 
packaged silver pencil, imprinted: “With Sincere Thanks to a Quarter 
Century Customer.” A typical customer has paid Gerlach-Barklow 
$30,000 in the 25 years of his patronage; highest is $130,000. 


tomers have intense loyalty to their 
brand of car, shoes, cigar—a factor 
which can make many sales, if uti- 
lized. 

Dramatize the appeals your cus- 
tomer wants most to believe: That 
it’s good to have a gym in the attic, 
not as self-indulgence but because “‘it 
keeps the family healthy;’ another 
TV set, “so the kids won’t be wan- 
dering around after dark.” Bear in 
mind the combination of appeals. 
Customers will buy the new washer- 
dryer for comfort even though 
money-saving is the self-justification 
rationale. The second refrigerator or 
car, the swimming pool in the back 
yard, are nearly always bought on a 
why-shouldn’t-I appeal which doesn’t 
appear on the surface. 

Remember that most pleasures for- 
merly by-passed as too expensive have 
new 1955 rationalizations. If your 
emotional or instinctive appeal itself 
attracts, your customer is predisposed 
to your product and wants to believe. 
But you or your advertising agency 
must dig out and dramatize the sales- 
closing facts. Often the customer de- 
sires new experience but is still too 
embarrassed to try. Motivation re- 
search for Denicotea cigaret holders 
(Alfred Dunhill of London, Inc.) 
showed that many potential buyers 
feared they would be ridiculed if 
they suddenly appeared with a holder. 
So stress was put on the fact that 
not only was it healthy to eliminate 
the nicotine, but that it was “being 
done” by alert people, not in remote 
top society, but in the average per- 
son’s immediate social set. Result: a 
new, highly effective sales approach. 


Factor three: We are more mature. 
As a nation we are becoming what 


50 


Norman Cousins calls a more ma- 
ture society. Not only in growth, na- 
tional age level and advanced life 
expectancy, but in the disappearance 
of the 12-year-old average mentality 
myth that was supposed to fix the 
ceiling over development of an adult 
American concept. We're showing it 
in the books we’re reading, the shows 
we favor. In fact, more people are 
currently attending concerts than big 
league baseball games. 

The readiness to indulge ourselves 
and to give in to whims more than 
ever before is a dramatic sign of ma- 
turity. We are willing to see our- 
selves in a realistic light. There’s also 
a new maturity in our outlook toward 
purchases. The very apprehensions 
which make us want available pleas- 
ures have also forced us to think 
ahead in longer range terms. In a 
sense, it’s reaction against the con- 
stant threats to which we’re exposed. 
Psychologically, planning for the fu- 
ture has a “time-binding” quality that 
provides escape from worrying about 
immediate problems. 

Part of our new maturity is an- 
other vital factor affecting your sales 
appeals: A greater recognition of 
one’s own imperfections and a will- 
ingness to recognize that there’s no 
need to wait for the ultimate to gain 
satisfaction. 


What new appeals has this put for- 
ward? Our increased maturity has 
meant a greater readiness by more 


people to buy insurance, mutual 
funds, private pension plans—accord- 
ing to long-range rather than hit-or- 
miss planning. Consumers want to in- 
vest for specific, concrete objectives. 
Motivation-probing banks and _ sav- 
ings institutions, for instance, have 


discovered that Christmas, travel, col- 
lege and countless other savings plans, 
offering appeals of recognizable goals, 
do far better than those merely stress- 
ing thrift. Today. many sell their 
services with all the aggressiveness of 
astute retailers. 

Department stores and specialty 
shops have even found customers will- 
ing to pay week by week in advance 
—if sold on layaway plans. Instal- 
ment buying is rising—yet according 
to the National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit, repossessions are under 
1%, lowest in many years. Americans 
value credit standings; are sufficiently 
mature to avoid buying things they 
feel they won’t be able to pay for. 

Durables which customers believe 
will last have, in recent years, lead 
soft goods in percentage of dollars 
expended—another sign of maturity. 
Better houses, pianos, boats, week-end 
cottages, sold on the appeal that “you 
will have it for a lifetime,” are in- 
creasingly popular. Even though 
most customers may not keep their 
purchase half the time they expect to, 
they believe that they will: That 
often makes the sale. 


Firms that have switched to the 
maturity appeal. Not long ago Book- 
of-the-Month Club, Inc., then con- 
centrating its sales appeal on savings 
on purchase of each book, asked us 
to dig out appeals closer to today’s 
thinking. Researchers found that 
many members ordered a few books, 
then felt so guilty about not reading 
them that they dropped out alto- 
gether. “Stress to subscribers that 
Book-of-the-Month Club membership 
is a means of building a lifetime li- 
brary,” we advised. “That precludes 
the necessity of reading each book 
immediately.” The library idea, an 
appeal to a mature concept of con- 
tinuity, has proved far more effective. 

The same appeal worked for 
John’s Plants & Seeds of Florida, a 
national mail order house. Now, be- 
sides selling varieties for immediate 
blooming, the firm has pushed sales 
with stress on “continues year after 
year.” 

Self-recognition of one’s own im- 
perfections formed the basis of a suc- 
cessful new sales appeal, as attested 
by General Foods’ Jell-O Prod- 
ucts. Our representatives interviewed 
women regarding Jell-O’s~ glamor 
sales approach—fancy multi-layer 
molds with intricate decorations. 
Confessed many women: “If I have 
to go to all that trouble, I might as 
well serve a real dessert.” So we 
urged appeals realigned with the new 
maturity: “Because women no longer 
are so anxious to be perfect house- 
wives, they'll welcome a relaxed, un- 
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pretentious, non-fattening dessert.” 
Jell-O’s advertisements with a simple 
approach have, in the past year, won 
advertising prizes. More important, 
they’ve raised sales with the theme: 
“Now’s the time for Jell-O.” 

A baby food concern, stressing ad- 
vantages offered the child, asked us 
why its appeal was falling flat. 
Studies revealed that mother was in- 
terested, of course, but even more 
concerned with getting through feed- 
ing and bib-washing. An appeal to 
her seemingly selfish yet actually 
adult desires reached her, spoke the 


modern woman’s language. 


How to use the maturity appeal 
yourself, Our new maturity is re- 
vealed in two ways: (1) More 
planned action in making purchases; 
(2) a willingness to do some things 
on the realization that we're imper- 
fect and that there’s no harm in that. 

To appeal to these two factors, 
you might: 

1. Stress how your product will 
last longer, wear better, provide bene- 
fits and trouble-free enjoyment for 
today and the future. Prove to your 


This advertisement cost $1,146- 


and was noted by 


30% of the women and 28% -: the men, or 


E, 154,380 readers 


(or 135 readers per dollar) 


of The Los Angeles HERALD-EXPRESS 


August 19th, 1954 issue 


Space: 1470 lines 
based on 


customer that you love the product 
as much as he does. Many sales- 
people express so little enthusiasm 
fer what they sell that they kill the 
sale. 

Appeal to better taste, another re- 
flection of our growing maturity. The 
Herman Miller Furniture Co., John 
Widdicomb Co., Dunbar Furniture 
Mfg. Co. have all built multimillion- 
dollar businesses with this key appeal. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., left behind 
for a time, redid much of its line 
and has moved forward because of its 
stress on taste. 

While our increased maturity has 
developed a greater willingness on the 
part of more people to depart from 
the norm in purchases for home and 
living—new materials, unconven- 
tional layouts, new uses of color in 
everything from pencil sharpeners to 
drill presses—we’re still uncertain 
about all of our selections, often 
choose the alternatives which give us 
a greater feeling of familiarity, 
warmth and sympathy. Retailers and 
manufacturers can develop consumer 
confidence in the new by establishing 
contact and shared experience, by 
making familiar the leading products 
in their lines through constant repe- 
tition and use of effective publicity. 
They have learned that a great ma- 
jority of people will choose whatever 
they believe is the product of many 
products, what is the color of many 


Daniel Starch & Staff Research Survey colors, and the style of many offered 


For information concerning the regular monthly styles. 


Starch Survey of the Herald-Express, contact the 
Herald-Express or Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, inc. 


“Inner Joneses” 


A good illustration of Sound Advertising 


At the same time, more people are 
interested in keeping up with what 
might be called the “inner Joneses” 
than with the outer Joneses. Many 
are increasingly accepting their own 
inner standards rather than “it’s 
done” rules of social conformity. 

Some advertisers have realized 
that they can capitalize on the new 
maturity appeal by creating the feel- 
ing of shared experience. Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways, Inc. (Panagra) 
in its Latin American travel adver- 
tisements has switched from young, 
attractive models to older couples 
able to afford this kind of tour and 
with whom mature readers can iden- 
tify themselves as they read: “You 
haven’t lived ‘til you’ve cruised 
South America.” 

Greater maturity has also brought 
greater trust—with the result that 
more people are willing to buy more 
things by telephone and mail. For ex- 
ample, department stores, that a 
few years ago never considered mail 
sales important or profitable, have 
found that products backed with ef- 


1-lt stars the PRODUCT 
2-A low rate factor 
3-In a medium where advertising is welcome 


The Los Angeles market is heavily concentrated 
in Los Angeles County 


The HERALD-EXPRESS heavily concentrates its circulation 
in Los Angeles County 


The Los Angeles Herald-Express 


Largest Evening Newspaper on the Pacific Coast 
Circulation over 300,000 ABC 


Represented nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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fective appeals will sell via news- 
papers, magazines and catalogs. Foods 
have had particularly good promo- 
tion in this way. So have fashion 
items, gadgets, specialties with a 
strong regional flavor. 


Factor four: We would be more 
individual. If, a decade ago, anyone 
had predicted that the resentment 
many people feel against mass pro- 
duction would become a major sales- 
making factor, he would have been 
laughed at. Yet the desire for indi- 
viduality and creativeness is a vital 
force today. Though aware of its 
advantages, more and more people 
want to get away from mass produc- 
tion, belt-line output. They want to 
express themselves and gain recog- 
nition for the things they make or 
do. And they look for products and 
services which hold out appeals of 
individuality and _ self-achievement— 
beyond initialed undershirts or 
matchbooks. 


What new appeals has this put 
forward? What is more illogical 
than for a woman to experiment with 
all kinds of mixes instead of going 
to the baker equipped with modern 
efficient machinery to turn out cakes 
and pies? Why should an American 
want to go down to the basement 
and laboriously build a coffee table 
when he can probably buy a better 
one at lower cost? Motivation re- 
search shows that the modern Ameri- 
can wants more than money-saving: 
He seeks individuality, a chance to 
be creative. Basic desire is for emo- 
tional security. Not satisfied with 
having overcome hunger, we want to 
be loved as well, to feel pride in 
achievement. Businesses that sell ac- 
cording to what people seek, not what 
they themselves wish to sell, have 
found that this is so. In fact, the 
do-it-yourself movement which, as 
much as anything else, is a result of 
the desire for creativeness, should re- 
port a gross $4 billion for 1954. In 
1952, an average of $60 was spent 
by every U.S. household for do-it. 
yourself materials; last year the av- 
erage was up to $77 per family, and 
it’s growing. 


Firms that have switched to the 
creative appeal. A West Coast firm, 
selling primarily to builders, called 
us to help solve a major problem. 
Hiring top architects and designers, 
this firm’s customers built houses to 
fulfill every buying desire. Yet po- 
tential purchasers seemed dissatisfied 
in ways they couldn’t express. Seek- 
ing their real feelings, researchers 
found that the very perfection left 
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too little for the householders to do: 
The more changing and creative 
adapting the families could do to ex- 
press themselves, the more likely they 
were to sign the dotted line. A new 
approach was tried—emphasis, with 
variations, on “It’s so easy to make 
this house your own.” 

Closets, it was discovered, are a 
major sales maker or breaker. Psycho- 
logically, the basic reason is that 
buyers think of closets as something 
they can use for their own possessions 
—theirs rather than someone else’s— 
thus making the house more truly 


belonging to them. 

On another field, Nash, Division 
of American Motors Co., aware of 
its status as a smaller maker, had us 
check potential-buyer motivations. Re- 
searchers found that most Nash 
buyers considered themselves more 
individual than “Big Three” car pur- 
chasers; best results would be ob- 
tained by stressing “If you’re the kind 
of buyer who refuses to follow the 
conventional pattern,” then offering 
wider choice of features than are to 
be found in other cars—reclining 
seats, a car bed, new usage for sports- 


**NEW ENGLAND markets are BEST 
known by the RETAIL company 
they keep! 


“The soundest basis for in- 
vestment of advertising and 
sales-promotional dollars in 
any New England market is 
Retail Sales potential,” says 
John W. Lightbody, District 
Manager, New England, for 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


“For example: to evaluate 
the Worcester, Massachusetts 
grocery market, the most re- 
liable yardstick of sales poten- 
tial is annual Retail Grocery 
Sales which are in excess of 
$168 million. Wholesale-gro- 
cery volume alone gives a dis- 
proportionate picture. Despite 
Worcester’s prominence as a 
wholesale-grocery-distribution- 
center, three of its major 
chains (Stop & Shop, First 


John W. Lightbody 
District Manager, New England 
tor Standard Brands, Inc. 


National and A&P with more 
than 75 super markets) have 
their warehouse and distribu- 
tion centers outside of the 
Worcester area. 


“The Worcester Grocery 
Market . . . like most New 
England markets . . . is best 
known by its Retail Sales.” 


Local Level Knowledge is a 
Must for Top-Level Decision- 
Making 


@ This advertisement is pub- 
lished in the interests of fuller 
understanding of the Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts market by 
The Worcester Telegram, The 
Evening Gazette, and The Sun- 
day Telegram. George F. Booth, 
publisher. Circulation daily, 
156,445; Sunday, 103,999. 


MARKETING EXECUTIVES 


Crossley, S-D Surveys research services are tailored to your particular 
needs. Any, or all, of these services are available to you: 


|. Nation-wide, regional or local interviewing. 
2. Expert sampling design. 
3. Tested questionnaire construction. 
4. Machine or hand tabulation. 
Unique features of Crossley, S-D services include: 

.-@. More than 1,000 field interviewing employees all personally 
selected, thoroughly and uniformly trained to Crossley, S-D 
Surveys’ quality standards. 

. 134 locally supervised interviewing staffs. 

. All interviewers are hourly, wage-earning employees under 
direct supervision. (Caution: Legal restrictions do not permit 
supervision of work contracted to free lance interviewers.) 


. Liability insurance carried by Crossley, S-D Surveys covers 
damage or injury claims arising from products on test or 
accidents by interviewers while working for Crossley, S-D 
Surveys. 


When you are considering a marketing research survey we would be glad 
to discuss your project with you. 


CROSSLEY, 


642 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 
Plaza 7-5560 


Affiliated with Stewart, Dougall & Associates 


Sales Management says it This Way _ 


3 ofthetop 25 


High-Spot Cities In The Nation 
Are Texas Harte-Hanks Cities! 


First, Second and Fourth in Texas! 
(See SM High-Spot Cities for February!) 


We've always said that Texas Harte-Hanks Cities are Nine Important 
Secondary Markets! Now comes Sales Management’s February 1 High Spot 
City National Index showing THREE of our markets—San Angelo, Abilene 
and Corpus Christi, Texas—in the TOP 25 Cities in the Nation for February! 

Just further proof to our way of thinking, that it will pay you to specify 
schedules in each Texas Harte-Hanks Newspaper on your “All-American” 
Advertising Lineup for 1955. We'll be glad to supply additional facts and 
case history success stories showing how you, too, can fill out your Texas 
Sales Picture at reasonable cost! 


Texas Harte-Hanks Newspapers 


Also— ABILENE REPORTER-NEWS 
Texas THE BIG SPRING HERALD 
CORPUS CHRISTI CALLER-TIMES 
Harte-Hanks THE DENISON HERALD 
Cm THE GREENVILLE BANNER 
omic MARSHALL NEWS MESSENGER 
Grou THE PARIS NEWS 
o SAN ANGELO STANDARD-TIMES 
pone ge DF THE SNYDER DAILY NEWS 


mar- 
et 


"198.739 HEADQUARTERS: 


Net Paid 927 National City Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
Group rate and Fre- 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 400 N. Michigan Ave. 
gr og em New York 17 Chicago 
ei Atlanta 
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men—and providing a sense of 
further personal participation in op- 
erating the car. The growing pop- 
ularity of European sports cars 
further attests effective use of this 
appeal. 

When James Robison took over 
venerable Indian Head Mills, Inc., 
not long ago, he ordered motivation 
studies made of yard goods customers, 
found that appeals to money-saving, 
while important, had overlooked one 
new factor: Even in smallest towns, 
women who sew seek the same style 
smartness of ready-made fashions. A 
chic sew-it-yourself wardrobe, worn 
by Mrs. Lowell Thomas, Jr., on a 
global tour, not only provided the 
glamor touch to her wardrobe, but it 
proved that Indian Head materials 
could take it and still look fashionably 
perfect even after the countless easy 
washings that it had to take while she 
was travelling. 


Desire to Create 


General Mills wanted to increase 
sales of its Betty Crocker prepared 
mix products. Upon investigation, we 
found many women subconsciously 
unwilling to simply pop something in 
the oven and turn on the heat. They 
wanted to feel they had an important 
share in creating results—seeking 
recognition in family eyes. And, we 
noted, a basic factor limiting sales of 
many such products is the conflict 
they provoke with the implied image 
of the lazy housewife. Desire to live 
up to her self-image as a creative 
person is the reason many women 
still limit use of certain prepared 
products to luncheons and what they 
consider less important meals. New 
General Mills approach is to divide 
ingredients—imix in one packet, fill- 
ing in another—so that the housewife 
gets the feeling it’s her pie. Advertise- 
ments now stress: “It’s you and Betty 
Crocker who have discovered these 
new developments.” Edward Weiss, 
president, Weiss & Geller, Inc., 
Chicago, confirmed this approach in 
his own independent research studies. 
“If recipes suggest leeway and free- 
dom of choice rather than rigid 
obedience,” he noted, “sales of many 
foods increase.” 

More and more alert manufac- 
turers, distributors and retailers are 
getting into the do-it-yourself act. 
Magna Engineering, as a result of 
its own study, found that its Shop- 
smith, while ideal for home crafts- 
men with both a yen and a flair for 
power tools, left the average ten- 
thumbed gent cold. He didn’t know 
parts, couldn’t trust himself with 
anything more lethal than a screw- 
driver, yet was appalled at costs of 
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having someone else do home repairs. 
The new Shopsmith, reflecting the 
amateur’s desire to creatively do it 
himself, looks more like a clean, 
functional home appliance than a 
knobbed, levered, and _pulleyed 
machine shop tool. Even dial chang- 
ing speeds are listed, as are home 
mixers, with names of operations 
rather than R.P.M.’s. Everything 
but the cutting tool itself is under 
cover—for the safety factor has added 
appeal: Mom won't feel Pop is likely 
to wreck himself. 

Today 11 million homes have 
workshops. Some 60% of the wall- 
paper, 65% of the paint, 30% of all 
building supplies are purchased by do- 
it-yourselfers. Patterns are available 
for everything from a doll house to a 
ranch house. Tile manufacturers, by 
making pieces that can be put to- 
gether block by block, and paint 
makers by perfecting rollers, have en- 
couraged men who could hardly be 
coaxed to lift a paint brush to roll on 
more paint in a week than they'd for- 
merly brush in a lifetime. 

Eastman Kodak Co. and Argus 
Cameras, Inc., have long realized 
that one basic reason for the great 
interest in photography is the chance 
it offers a person to express his crea- 
tive personality. Whereas cameras 
are often thought of as for-men-only, 
one Argus study showed that more 
women were buying—with 77% of 
the housewives under 25 years old 
owning cameras themselves. 

Another important aspect of ap- 
pealing to creativeness and individ- 
uality is a need to personalize your 
sales to gain added customers. This 
doesn’t mean that self-selection trends 
are waning. But national advertising 
alone doesn’t sell everything. The 
salesman on the floor still must clinch 
many deals—and all kinds of new 
personalized appeals must be put for- 
ward. United Van Lines, Inc., for 
instance, switched from conventional 
pictures of big trucks to “preplanned 
moving” and the appeal: “Gives your 
most personal things the most per- 
sonal care.” 


How to use this appeal yourself. 
Analyze your product and determine 
how it might be used in the do-it- 
yourself category, even if you haven’t 
thought it possible. One big dis- 
couragement to many is that various 
parts needed for home projects aren't 
usually available in one place. Some 
lumber dealers have discovered that 
assembling the accessories and _ tools, 
then advertising, “We're the home 
craftsman’s friend,” brings in cus- 
tomers formerly afraid to pay them 
a visit. 
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Foam rubber shops have sprung up 
in many cities, gathering together the 
varied items required for reupholster- 
ing a chair or furnishing a breakfast 
nook. More and more hardware 
shops are making up kits of do-it- 
yourself gadgets—or shifting counters 
so that related products for specific 
projects-of-the-week are promoted to- 
gether. Dillard Munford, 35-year- 
old Georgia Tech graduate, has in 
the last 18 months opened nine do-it- 
yourself stores, expected to gross 
$750,000 in ’54 on a business started 
with $4,000. His conclusion: The 
larger the store, the better, since it 
offers creative choice, urges concen- 
tration on women customers because 
a man figures “if a woman can do it, 
I can.” An increasing number of 
businesses have realized a good return 
from renting power and other expen- 
sive equipment by the day to home 
craftsmen. Often rentals turn into 
sales. 

A unique example of an_ unex- 
pected do-it-yourself application to 
the selling of products is provided by 
General Electric: Its Carboloy De- 
partment created small kits of 
magnets, sold them to engineers at 
$10-$15 each so that they could ex- 
periment in their own places and de- 
termine new usages. Over 50 com- 
panies reported that they had dis- 
covered applications they never be- 
fore dreamed existed and were buy- 
ing larger products. Now Carboloy 
plans to farm out other undeveloped 
products to see what new creative 
uses turn up. G-E didn’t have to offer 
prizes or special inducements. It just 
took a leaf from Tom Sawyer—and 
used the creative appeal. 


Conclusion. The four major shifts 
in our thinking, the new appeals they 
have helped to push forward, can be 
useful to your business only’ if 
adapted to your own needs. Beyond 
market surveys and over-all studies, 
selling and buying are, most of all, 
personal. Point your sales appeals to 
individuals, for products and _ serv- 
ices are bought by _ individuals, 
whether a purchasing agent in Boston 
or a housewife in Tacoma. And in- 
dividuals react to moods and 
emotions as much as to logic. Base 
appeals on features that do the most 
for the customer—and you'll make 
the sale. The End 


This entire article, which includes 
Part I run in the February 1 issue, 
is copyrighted by Ray Josephs. Re- 
quests for permission to quote or re- 
print all or any part of it should be 
directed to Mr. Josephs, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


3 s s 
Juice With Milk 

Now Borden is trucking orange juice 
up from Cen. Fia. delivering it with 
milk on doorsteps daily. 

This means wider distribution and 
more customers for Florida's big crop. 
which was already profitable. 

1 means more millionaires, more 
buying power and bigger profits for 
you who put your ads in Central Fior- 
ida's leading newspapers. 

There's money in Oranges and money 
a-plenty for you if you invest some in 
our growing dailies, sometimes called 
the bibles of our belt. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


MARTIN ANDERSEN—Editor, Owner, 
Ad-Writer & Galley Boy 


Orlando, Florida 
Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


GIVE FREE 


to the ladies—flown from 
Hawaii for a few cents each! to 
¢ Introduce New Products 
¢ Introduce New Models 
¢ Increase BUYING Traffic 


and you'll get 


MORE SALES! 


Write today for new price list and 
brochure of many HAWAIIAN 
FLOWER GIFTS for promotions. 


Dept. SM 25 
H. C. Krueger - Flowers of Hawaii 


670 S. Lafayette Pk. P!., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


$500 


A MONTH 


oz-Y-42Mm<o> 


SALES PROMOTION 


PROGRAM 


POSNER-ZABIN 


New Yorkers 
Have “Consumption!” 


BY TED ISAAC 


Musing over a dry martini in a 
Skaneateles, N.Y., bar (an unlikely 
place, as well as an unlikely name), 
we heard a lady at the next table 
holding forth on New York City, 
one of eur favorite towns. Said she, 
“You can talk all you want to about 
42nd and Broadway, but it’s only a 
glorified hot dog stand to me.” 

This set us staring into our mar- 
tini (the second) and pondering our 
own reaction to New York. We 
maintain that two martinis on a dull 
afternoon will make anyone a phil- 
osopher. 

We philosophized : ‘New York has 
consumption.” Not the medical kind, 
but the economic kind. Our unknown 
lady at the next table, we said to 
ourselves, is commenting on an ob- 
vious symptom of this state of affairs. 
Looking back on our own life as 
a New Yorker (we now live in self- 
imposed exile), we decided that the 
average New Yorker lives under 
more pressure to buy than anyone 
else anywhere in the world. That’s 
what gives him “consumption.” 

Take his daily odyssey to the office 


and back. Our Manhattan Ulysses 
may get as far as the subway without 
buying anything—though he’s sure to 
find at least one direct mail pitch in 
his mail box. But the omnipresent 
newsstand guards the subway; it is 
a rare New Yorker who doesn’t dig 
out enough change for a paper. The 
combined daily circulation of New 
York’s seven metropolitan newspa- 
pers is 4,052,461 in the city zone, 
more than half the population of the 
five boroughs. 

Once underground, our Ulysses 
runs the gantlet of the silent Circes 
of the subway—the vending ma- 
chines. Chances are, he has a few odd 
pennies in his pocket. Since he can’t 
smoke while he waits for the train, 
he buys a stick of gum or a piece 
of chocolate—gives him something to 
do while he reads his paper and waits 
for the train. 

Suppose he squeezes off the train at 
one of the major terminals: Times 
Square, Grand Central or Rocke- 
feller Center. He runs smack dab 
into more vendors. He can order 
some job printing, have his break- 
fast, get a shine, have an extra key 
made, buy theater tickets or do al- 
most anything else he wants to with- 
out leaving the subway arcade. 

If he happens to be a she, she can 
buy nylons (from a machine), buy 
flowers to take up to the office (or 
candy), leave her cleaning or pick up 
a pack of paper clips or potato chips. 

Once in his office, our Manhattan 
Ulysses is still pursued. He goes 
through his mail—again the d.m. ap- 
proach. A few salesmen come in. The 
telephone rings to offer him his choice 
of automobiles, insurance policies, 
furniture, TV sets and other sub- 
stantially priced merchandise. 

On the way to lunch—if he dares 
to leave the office—he passes 15 or 
20 store windows; every one of them 
displays something he needs, wants or 
can use. He probably buys a paper to 


see what’s happened in the last three 
or four hours. 

At lunch, the menu is designed to 
nudge him into the largest possible 
expenditure. If he gets through the 
lunch hour and tells his secretary to 
screen his calls, he may get some 
work done in the afternoon. 

But on the way home in the eve- 
ning, he goes through the same act 
in reverse. Except, of course, by now 
the sidewalk vendors are on the 
streets offering genuine “five dollar 
ties for one buck;” or “a guaran- 
teed razor sharpener, potato peeler 
and ball point pen all combined into 
one easy-to-use instrument for the 
unbelievable price of a quarter.” 

If he rides a commuter train, he 
buys his favorite evening paper or 
picks up the yard goods his wife 
asked him to bring home. And maybe 
he picks up something along the way 
for the kids. 

Of course, each of the papers he 
reads during the day is loaded with 
ads wooing him to buy, making his 
purchase as “easy as picking up your 
telephone.” 

When he gets home his wife, who 
has been reading her favorite maga- 
zines, and listening to the radio, and 
watching TV, is stuffed with ideas 
that “don’t cost very much.” If he 
watches television or listens to the 
radio, he’s exposed to selling again. 

And so, our prospect goes to bed. 
He’s been exposed to a temptation a 
minute for every one of his waking 
hours. He’s a lucky guy. 

Metropolitan New York is the 
only place in the world where the 
consumer has so many choices and 
so many chances to snap up a bar- 
gain. That’s what gives him “con- 
sumption.” That’s what makes New 
York the Baghdad-on-the-Subway. 
And that’s why, after the second mar- 
tini, we decided we'd better head for 
a week end in the city. 


The End 
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YOUR 
FARM MARKET 


GROWING! 


Two and one half million farm families now enjoy a 
very comfortable standard of living with more than 
the average number of conveniences and luxuries. 
Each year the number of these above average farm 
families has increased substantially.* So it will be 
again in 1955. 


Farm Journal’s business, like its market, is big 
and growing. 
Nearly half of all the above average farm 
families in America read Farm Journal every 
month. It is biggest by far where farming is 
best. 


Advertisers’ investments in Farm Journal 
have doubled in the last ten years. In 1954 
they were nearly 40% greater than in any 
other farm magazine! 


Your farm market, our farm market, is growing. 
Farm Journal is the farm magazine farm families 
and advertisers depend on. Grow with us in your 
growing farm market. 
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*Growing percent of U.S. Farm Families Enjoying Above Average Eco- 
nomic Status. 


37.1% 38.1% 43.0% 


46th SCMR 47th SCMR 48th SCMR 


See the growth in “better than average” farm households revealed by 
three Starch Consumer Magazine Reports. Today there are 2,517,000 farm 
households listed in this prosperous catecory—an increase of more than a 
quarter of a million since 1952 


e@ Consumer product? Sell the whole growing Country- 
Side market with the Country-Side Unit—Farm 
JOURNAL and TOWN JOURNAL. Circulation now nearly 
4% million. 


FARM JOURNAL 


AMERICA’S LARGEST, MOST SUCCESSFUL FARM MAGAZINE 


Graham Patterson Richard J. Babcock 
Publisher President 


retailers. 


convinced skeptical 


Consumers almost unanimously in- 
sist upon individual-serving packages 
of crackers when they eat in restau 
rants. Why wouldn't the same con 
sumers prefer this type of cracker 
packaging for home use? 


This thought came to W. C. 
Fletcher, president, Klotz Cracke: 
Factory, Lted., New Orleans, six 


months ago. He acted on it on a trial 
basis. Sales during the period exactls 
doubled their previous level — and 
without any strong promotion. 

We planned a lot of advertising 

he savs, “and even had sketches made 
for TV spots. But we've never used 
them. Production facilities have been 
expanded and still we can't keep up 
with the demand, generated mainly 
by store displays and housewife en 
thusiasm t 

Bill” Fletcher was one of the first 
to individually package servings of 
crackers, “Actually I think we were 
first to put them up in cellophane,” 
he says, ‘Selling the institutional mar 
ket was no simple job at first. We 
ran into a lot of resistance, principally 
to the higher initial cost. 

“Actually, our product costs the 
restaurant, cafe, bar or hotel /ess than 
bulk-packaged That's be 
cause crackers packaged this way don’t 
get stale so quickly or, as we say, 
moisture-struck, The common cracker 
is a dehydrated product. Bread loses 
moisture and becomes stale. Crackers 
are, not quite accurately, stale when 
they pick it up. Packaged four-to-the- 
envelope in cellophane, they are good 
for 45 days, That's a lot longer than 
the institution manager can expect 


crackers, 


Convenient Package Does It: 
Doubles Sales in Six Months 


Four-in-a-package crackers were introduced to 
consumer market by Klotz. Customer enthusiasm 
Now demand 
exceeds production capacity of plant. 


BY DAVID MARKSTEIN 


trom crackers in the old seven-pound 
tin. 

“This argument didn’t help crack 
the market at first, nor did others. So 
we concentrated on one organization 
in a group. The leading oyster bar 
of New Orleans was approached- 
this, remember, was when cellophane 
packaged crackers were new in that 
field—and we ‘guaranteed that cus- 
tomers would like them. If they 
didn't, we promised to take back the 
shipment, including portion used, and 
credit it all. What could he lose ? 


Bar Operator Sold 


“After a three-day trial the oyster 
bar was enthusiastic. Customers liked 
primarily the sanitary angle. Previ- 
ously they had had to reach into a big 
tin for crackers to go with their 
oysters, Or service employe did it for 
them. Who could tell how clean the 
last fellow’s hands were? This new 
way was surer, more convenient. The 
bar operator was sold. The word 
spread, Within 10 days, every oyster 
bar in New Orleans was a. ready-to- 
listen prospect.” 

Klotz salesmen repeated that pro- 
cedure in restaurants and with hos- 
pital and hotel purchasing agents. 
Fletcher wondered whether he would 
have an equally difficult job intro- 
ducing the consumer package. 

“We didn’t,” he reports, “It was 
never the consumer who proved hard 
to sell. In every case he was enthusi- 
astic. But retailers—there again ,we 
ran into difficulty.” 


The free trial, you-can’t-lose tacti 
was repeated. Klotz saiesmen put it 
up to grocers this way: 

“Sure, you’re doubtful. This is a 
new thing. You haven’t run into it 
before. But we have, and we know 
how people like these cracker pack- 
ages. We're so sure, that we're ready 
to guarantee you'll make a profit. 
Let's see, this is Friday. Suppose | 
set up a display. Then I'll call around 
again on Monday. If you aren’t en- 
thusiastic about the results, I'll take 
out whatever packages are left and 
you won't owe us a nickel.” 

‘The larger independent super mar- 
kets were tackled first. When they 
somewhat grudgingly gave an O.K. 
for a week-end display, things hap- 
pened. 

Women liked the idea. “We had to 
restrict distribution sharply,” Fletcher 
says. “The idea went over spectacu- 
larly. In no case—lI repeat in none- 
was the super market owner dis- 
pleased. Most insisted on large, im- 
mediate reorders. We had to soft- 
pedal them because the result was so 
much better than we'd expected it to 
be that soon. Our plant equipment 
couldn't handle any more. 

“Soon we obtained new equipment 
and expanded into the smaller retail 
outlets. Many of them had besieged 
our salesmen for weeks. Originally I 
envisioned an extensive advertising 
campaign. We'll still do it, but not 
before we've had a chance to again 
expand production facilities. 

“Our sales territory extends over 
several states. Draw a line from 
Houston to Memphis, then a crescent 
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"This is is the size we sell in the Growing | Greensboro Market!" 


COPYWRITERS JUMP WITH JOY when writing 
the sales story of the Growing Greensboro Mar- 
ket . . . Here is a thriving, driving ABC Retail 
Trading Area centered around the metropolitan 
county area that leads in more of the 10 major 
sales classifications than any other metropolitan 
market in the Carolinas! The Growing Greensboro 
Market is action-packed—with 1/5 of North Car- 
olina’s $3-billion retail sales; so whether your in- 
terests involve food, drugs, cars, general merchan- 
dise, or any of the other leading retail sales clas- 
sifications—you can rely on bang-up results when 
you tell your story with the 100,000 daily circula- 
tion of the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market, and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


Now available .. . 88-page market brochure 


AF se oh 
GTECHsS v0TO 
Cc 1 7 1 nd J 
ccompe fein 8 ere News and Kecord 
Dollar Volume.” For your free copy, direct v 


request on company letterhead to Advertis- 
ing Research Department, Greensboro News 


end Record, Greahihere, Marts Casati, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


VING A PLANT? 


@ Explain your moving problem 


© Accept his experienced counsel 
@ Use his unlimited facilities 


North American Van Lines is equipped to 

move your office equipment and the house- 

hold goods of all affected personnel safely 

and swiftly to your new scene of operations. ANCE _N 

Save days of down-time ... make your 1% for this dependable trade-mark 


under ‘‘Movers””’ in the yellow pages 


transferred employees happy with a “‘wife- AME 1 


approved” North American move. 


Write for this interesting booklet on company-paid moving service. * Address Dept. SM 2-55 
NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd. TORONTO, ONTARIO 


“MOVERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS - OFFICE EQUIPMENT - TRADE-SHOW DISPLAYS 
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ADVERTISING POSTCARDS 
and LITERATURE in 

4 coiors at 
BUDGET PRICES 


You, like Kaye-Halbert, can secure 
advertising and sales promotional literature 
and postcards in full natural color 
at prices to meet a limited budget. 
Write today for samples and information 
to the nearest Crocker office. 
Dept. S-2 


H.S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 720 Mission + LOS ANGELES, 2030 E. 7th 
CHICAGO, 350 N. Clark + NEW YORK, 100 Hudson 
BALTIMORE, 1600 S. Clinton 


1 Advertisers 

- Know 

DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 

are FIRST in advertising 
Lineage in the 


$443,975,000 
QUAD CITY MARKET ; 


and ALL lowa 

Serving the Quad-Cities of Davenport, lowe; 
Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, Illinois 
HEADQUARTERS: Davenport, lowe, 
Represented Nationally by : 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


—over 
CGniecmanship, tt the | Power r that Wins Boceese.” * tells 


ings xy this profitable profession. Weite TODA 
LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
ACorrespondence Institution ¢ Dept. 278-SA, Chicage 5, Ill. 
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MAKE 'EM LAUGH! 


Friendly prospects buy quicker. Make 
reer laugh with the “Let's Have Better 

ottoes"’ monthly nallings. Unusual — 
effective — economical! — exclusive. Write 
for details on your eg letterhead. 


FREDERICK E. GYMER 
2121 E. 9th St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Seececeecooasses 
SCOOHSEESECESOHSe 


3 


to Savannah, and you'll have a rough 
approximation of the area we cover 
with Klotz products. Te date this 
unusually successful cracker item is 
sold only in New Orleans. We simply 
can’t produce for a bigger territory— 
yet, but additional equipment will 
soon make it possible.” 

The plant has received many con- 
sumer comments. Beyond citing ob- 
vious advantages, several housewives 
have told Fletcher and other Klotz 
officials that their husbands suffering 
from ulcers, can slip a package of four 
crackers into their pockets for lunch. 
“Then all they need is a bottle of 
milk from the nearby lunch stand. 
Nobody wanted to sell them crackers, 
so we figured this out ourselves.” 


Other women like the individual 
packages for the children’s lunch 
boxes. They are also popular for pic- 
nics ana outings. 

“When the time comes that we 
have to push these crackers, we'll be 
armed with a host of extra benefit ap- 
peals,”’ Fletcher says. 

From the success of the packaged 
crackers for consumers, has stemmed 
another new Klotz product: familiar 
chocolate-covered graham crackers in 
the same kind of package. In addition 
to by-the-box sales, Fletcher hopes to 
see the grahams invade the candy bar 
market. “They can even be sold 
through vending machines,” he says, 
“for the regular price of a nickel per 
package.” The End 


Drug Stores Penetrate 
——| Packaged Food Fields 


While druggists have been vocifer- 
ous in protesting food stores’ boom- 
ing interest in health and beauty aids, 
they haven’t been averse to picking 
up food dollars. 

Fully 83.8% of today’s drug stores 
stock sugar substitutes; 26.9% sell 
dietetic candy; 21.5% offer soft 
drinks or flavorings compounded for 
the diet-wary. Dietetic cookies, crack- 
ers or cake are offered by 13.3% of 
drug stores; dietetic desserts or pud- 
dings, by 7.9%. Non-dietetic lines, by 
contrast, appear in 93.6% of all drug 
steres, but the impact of variety here 
is more restricted. 

These figures are reported by Sell- 
ing Research, Inc., New York, in a 
study of dietetic and non-dietetic food 
and drink penetration in drug stores 
in 35 cities throughout the country. 
Five hundred and eighty-one stores 
were covered in the investigation; 
153 were chain units, 428 were in- 
dependents. 

New England, West South Cen- 
tral and Mountain states are strong- 
holds for dietetic interest—100%, 
90.7% and 90.0%, respectively. 
Weakest are the Middle Atlantic 
states, with 68.1%. Of the chain 
stores 95.4% stock dietetic foods and 
drinks; among the independents the 
percentage is 79.7. 

In dietetic and non-dietetic lines 
alike, comments Raymond C. Good- 
win, vice-president, Selling Research, 
drug store food activity is similar. Six 


and three-tenths percent of stores 
selling dietetic foods and drinks have 
done so for less than one year ; 21.2%, 
one to three years; 7.6%, three to 
five years; 64.9%, more than five. 

One and five-tenths percent of 
stores selling non-dietetic lines have 
done so for less than one year; 
16.0%, one to three years; 7.7%, 
three to five years ; 74.8%, more than 
five years. 

The most important non-dietetic 
entry is baby foods, represented in 
85.2% of the 581 stores interviewed. 
Ninety-four and eight-tenth percent 
of the chains sell products in this 
classification, but only 81.8% of the 
independents cater to the _ infant- 
feeding trade. Soft drinks and flavor- 
ings take second place, with 67.5%, 
over-all. Dog and cat foods run third, 
with 26.3%. Frozen foods appear in 
4.5%, packaged coffee in 2.6%, indi- 
cating druggists’ willingness to ex- 
plore specialty and_ traffic items. 

Categories such as salad dressings, 
canned meats, canned vegetables, 
oleomargarine, flour and cake mixes 
put in a slight appearance. 

According to the study, the ex- 
pression of druggists’ intent to ven- 
ture into food sales is uniform: 8.5% 
of drug stores not stocking dietetic 
products planned to desert the ranks 
of the have-nots, within three 
months; 8.1% of the non-dietetic 
hold-outs planned to switch, in the 
same period. The End 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


to sell anything in Memphis and the Mid-South 


putitin CA_PS Cowmerciat Avpeat — Press-Scimitar 


Facts and figures supplied by Mr. 
William B. Walton, Executive Vice 
President, Home Builders Association 
of Memphis 


Five Hundred Million Dollars 


That's a lot of dollars . . . but since the end of World 
War Il, Memphis has needed a lot of houses . . . with an 
aggregate value in excess of five hundred million dollars. 
From VJ Day to date, Memphis has grown by an approxi- 
mate one hundred and fifty thousand people. 

That population growth, plus the new prosperity of 
the new South, has made home building the number one 
localized Memphis industry. 

Industrialists looking for logical sites for expansion 
will be glad to know that in addition to its other advan- 
tages there is no shortage of housing in Memphis, either 
for sale or for rent. 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


rat Woroescar Ar a MEMPHIS iiss Sieg R | 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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"RED" MOTLEY 


“| Believe in Selling’ 


I am a salesman. Even though | 
am a publisher, I am also a salesman. 

Several years ago one of the most 
popular plays on Broadway was 
“Death of a Salesman.” 

I saw the play, and watched the 
decay of its central figure, Willy 
Loman, a man whose personality and 
character eroded before one’s eyes, 
supposedly because of the hollowness 
of a salesman’s life. 

It was a searching play, and a 
grim, even dismal, play. I knew what 
Arthur Miller, the playwright, was 
driving at; but as a salesman I re- 
jected—and I still reject—the belief 
that there was anything in Willy's 
profession that brought about his 
downfall. No, it was something else. 

But before I explain my full mean- 
ing let me state a few things simply: 

I believe in the active life. 

I believe in doing—in building, 
improving, trying to do better. 

I believe in change—change in in- 
stitutions, to improve them; change 
in manners, to better them. 

I believe, finally, in selling—not 
just new products, but new ideas and 
new ways of looking at old things. 
| believe in new approaches to old 
problems, political, social, economic, 
or ordinary breakfast-table disputes. 

To me, these concepts of change of 
action, of building and improving are 
the most meaningful things in life. 
Not only do they bring expression 
and completion to the individual, but 
through most of history they have 
brought great benefit to other indi- 
viduals and to society. 
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BY ARTHUR H. MOTLEY 


Publisher, Parade 


It’s been a long time since I looked 
at a college philosophy textbook. But 
I remember that when I did I was 
always fascinated by how many 
philosophers, starting back with the 
old Greeks, were interested in the 
will—the power of the individual to 
do something on his own. 

Now, to me, will is close to selling 
—the matching of values, intellect- 
ual, moral, or material, between two 
parties to see where the most advan- 
tageous balance can be struck. Each 
side can take or leave what the other 


“Red” Motley is a salesman’s 
salesman. Past chairman of 
National Sales Executives, Inc., 
and rated as one of “America’s 
Twelve Master Salesmen,” he 
has practically tripled the cir- 
culation and more than quad- 
rupled the advertising revenue 
of “Parade” since becoming its 
president and publisher in 1946. 
His comments, prepared for 
Help, Inc., were recently deliv- 
ered on “This | Believe,” over 
CBS radio and were subsequent- 
ly printed in a syndicated news- 
paper column of the same title. 


has to offer—but each side exercises 
its own will (and thus its own per- 
sonality) to the fullest. 

Thus I believe in selling as an act 
of will; and in competition as the best 
means of improving products, moral 
systems, governments, perhaps even 
religions. (Was not St. Paul one of 
the greatest salesmen of all time, 
pitting the message of Jesus against 
the priests of the old religions?) 

But what about Willy Loman? In 
the play, he was a salesman, and his 
life suddenly fell about him in tatters. 

That, to me, was not at all because 
Willy happened to be cast as a busi- 
nessman, but because he failed 
through a flaw in his own. character 
to realize that selling is, in some 
ways, life in miniature; and that to 
master his territory and to sell his 
wares was only the first step in 
coming to terms with other “clients” 
—the difficult customers of life, and 
growing age, and a wife who loved 
but failed to sympathize. Willy could 
sell others, but not himself. 

One final word: I know that 
certain people find something crass 
in the idea of a salesman, something 
loud, pushing, and intolerable. I re- 
gret this, but make no apologies. I 
also know well the satisfactions of a 
less hurried, less dynamic life. These 
I can appreciate. They are simply not 
for me. I believe in action, in will, in 
change, and I am deeply convinced 
that the great advance our civiliza- 
tion has made since the time of Moses 
has been because many other people 
believed them, too. The End 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Average circulation of the Chicago 
Daily News for December, 1954, 
was 588,895, 25,985 higher than for 


December, 1953, and the highest 


December daily average in this 


newspaper’s history. 


SATURDAY 


Average circulation of the Chicago 
Daily News for December, 1954, 
was 594,203, 23,309 higher than for 
December, 1953, and the highest 


December Saturday average in this 


newspaper’s history. 
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THERE WEREN’T THIS MANY sales executives in 
Hunter Packing Co. at the start of the firm 50 years ago. 
But if there had been, they might have looked like this 


Hii) WAT 
men are Hunter’s current sales executives and they did 


look like this at a recent 50th anniversary sales meeting. 
It was,.of course, a gag to create “atmosphere” for anni- 


when all dressed up for a sales conference. In fact, these 


50th Anniversary Sales Conference — 


Mustaches, Meat Market, Merchandising 


Hunter Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, looked two ways wher: it held 
a Sales conference recently to celebrate 
its 50th anniversary. It looked for- 
ward through the business year of 
1955, and simultaneously peered over 
its shoulder at its half century of 
progress. 


The view ahead furnished the real 


EVERYTHING’S DIFFERENT, including prices, in today’s meat market. Sales- 


purpose of the meeting, with company 
officers outlining sales and promo- 
tional plans for the coming 12 months, 
but a 1905 setting—complete with a 
turn-of-the-century meat market— 
provided a_ smile-provoking _ back- 
ground. Hunter’s sales manager, mer- 
chandising and promotion manager 
and division managers were dressed 


men of Hunter Packing Co., well acquainted with modern methods of packing 
and displaying meats, were given this glimpse of an early 1900’s meat market 
at their 50th anniversary sales conference held recently in St. Louis. 
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versary celebration. 


up in clothes of the period and sported 
bushy, black mustaches. 

Center of attraction at the meeting, 
held in St. Louis’ Hotel Statler, was 
the butcher shop. An antique juke box 
that played steel records had promi- 
nent place in the display and was the 
only commodity in the shop not hit 
by higher prices: It still performed 
beautifully for a nickel. 

A rusty set of scales stood on a 
battered meat counter; a wall-bracket 
oil lamp in the rear of the shop was 
not functioning in the interest of 
safety. The meat block occupied the 
“center stage; worn down by years 
of use, it was thinner than most mod- 
ern blocks. 

To lend a final touch of authen- 
ticity, Hunter’s production depart- 
ment supplied specially made sausage 
and old-time hams with the skins on. 

In another corner stood a coffee 
grinder, vintage 1873, still able to 
turn out a pound or two. Tubs of 
butter and lard were stacked in one 
corner, flanked by an_ evil-looking 
pig’s foot splitter, reminiscent of a 
guillotine. 

When the company started, killing 
capacity of the plant was 300 cattle 
and 1,500 hogs a week. Today 
Hunter, with 850 employes and an 
annual business of approximately $35 
million, can kill 3,000 hogs and 400 
cattle daily. The End 
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sing it outdoors | 


“Outdoor Advertising is hard to equal when it comes to 
reaching people,” says H. L. Webster, Vice President of the 
WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY. “Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
a product which sells to everybody and Outdoor Advertising 
is one medium we have found that reaches everybody, 
everywhere, regardless of age, sex, race, income, or locale.” 
The WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY has used Outdoor Advertising for over 50 years. 


Ask your Advertising Agency about Outdoor Advertising. 


outdoor advertising reaches the most people—most often—at lowest cost 


THE STANDARD GROUP OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


If you listen to people talking about TV commercials 
sometimes you wonder why they haven’t chopped 
their sets up before this. They’re that mad. 


But if you watch the products that those people 
buy, you realize that there are a lot of TV commer- 
cials that don’t make people mad—that do a great 
selling job. 


Funny thing is, it doesn’t cost the advertiser a bit 
more for the best television commercials than it 
does for the worst. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING + NewYork + Chicago + Detroit - 


Los Angeles + Hollywood + Montreal + Toronto + Mexico City *« London 


San Francisco 


Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth, Inc. 


92% OF U.S. MANUFACTURING IS DONE IN — 


d Where in the U.S. are you likely to find the greatest concen- 

, tration of customers for industrial products and equipment? 

UNTIES It’s partly a matter of geography. Of our 3,072 counties, hun- 

6 50 CO dreds are covered by forests, swamps, deserts. Subtract just 
these and you have 2,738 counties left. Then you can eliminate 

the 2,088 counties that are almost wholly farming areas. That 


leaves just 650 counties; in these, over 90% of all U.S. manu- 
facturing takes place. And here is the breakdown: 
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The Detroit News Published 
38,999,424 LINES OF ADVERTISING in 1954 


51% of all advertising carried 
by the three Detroit Newspapers 


x MACOMB 
OAKLAND 


The News’ Circulation 
Leadership in Vital Six- 
County Detroit Trading 
Area Makes Advertising 


in The News 


more 


— eee 


DETROIT 


This is the Area 
where the business 


_ WASHTENAW 


fps 


is: this is where 
The News leads in 


! 
I 
a 
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Effective 
circulation! 


MONROE 


NEWS 


38,999,424 lines 


Free Press 
18,981,479 lines 


DETROIT NEWS’ linage leadership is based on its 
proven ability to produce best. In 1954, The News not only 
carried more advertising than both other Detroit news- 
papers combined, but INCREASED its linage in every 
major classification. 


THE DETROIT NEWS reaches more families in the Detroit 
retail trading area any other Detroit newspaper. 
Detroit area residents prefer The News because it prints 
more news day after day. 


As a result, in this area, The News has 69,830 more week- 
day circulation than The Free Press; 50,545 more than The 


Times. Sundays, The News has 160,793 more than The Free 
Press, 114,028 more than The Times. And 83% of this cir- 
culation is delivered directly to the home weekdays, 76% 


Times 
18,966,767 lines 


Source: Media Records 


Sundays, by exclusive Detroit News’ carriers. 


The Detroit 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


News 


Weukdey Circulation 442,656—Sundey Circulation $49,629 ABC 9/30/54 


Miami Beach, Florida: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
Pacific Coast: 785 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Eastern Office: 110 £. 42nd St., New York 17 «+ 
Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago, lll. « 
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CAN YOU CONTROL BRAND LOYALTY? 


Try analyzing sill: reasons for, high ti loyalty for a 

given’ product and you. run the risk of ivory-towering. Yet, the 

manufacturer ‘controls q number of factors which cannot help  —_ 

but influence the shopper's"preferentce for his brand. Quality, 

of course, price, display, package, distribution — all have an ( 
’ effect. But. what about the quality, quantity and distribution 

of advertising? a 


Repeatedly, surveys show that certain brands consistently com- 
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| mand greater shopper-preference. Here are some of the most- [ 
dh asked-for brands aie by almost 1,500 shoppers in 15 ° . 
southern states . \ 
OF THIS NUMBER OF Y 
BRANDS AVAILABLE... 


.. THIS BRAND IS BOUGHT REGULARLY BY THIS %AGE OF SHOPPERS 


von | AAAAARRARSSRESS AAA 
BABY OIL. 6 OHNSON’S 90% 
TrrrrtyT 
; ) * PF a a a aaa aa 4 
venom | ARAB Re eee ah 
YY Yeshishe aaa aa | | 
JOHNSO JOHNSON 74% 
| ad da aaah dda 
ma UU tesome TITTY 
ASPIRIN 28 . BAYER 69% 
| TTT T 
o | AMARA Shhh 
. MOUTH WASH | 38 LISTERINE 68% 
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PU ieceseat | 
TOOTH PASTE 30 OLGATE 57% 
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BURN REMEINES | 96 G 


BANDAGES 24 


* TOOTH POWDER| 27 
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UNGUENTINE 40% 


sain ai ain ain ole oie a Source: Research Dept., Farm and Ranch Publishing Co., 


Nashville, Tenn 
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So There You Are 


And there he is, right where he belongs, in the TOP TEN 
and getting bigger every week. 


The George Gobel Show on the evening of January 8 was 


seen in 13,184,000 homes, according to the latest Nielsen 
Reports. 


You can't very well call him Lonesome George, either — 
he’s surrounded by friends from NBC. Of the ten evening 
programs that drew the greatest audiences, NBC has 
six— twice as many as the second network. One of them 
was the Max Liebman Spectacular “Good Times,” which 
reached 12,596,000 homes to maintain the consistent 
Top Ten ratings that the NBC 90-minute color shows 


are achieving. 


And the highest rated show of all during the two week 
period was an NBC Special Event —the Rose Bowl 
Game. This New Year's Day feature won a rating of 55.5 
and was seen in 17,072,000 homes—the largest audi- 


ence ever to witness a sports event. 


In the daytime the pattern was the same . . . impressive 
new achievements by NBC shows. Pinky Lee’s latest rat- 
ing is 15.6, highest in its history; World of Mr. Sweeney 
scored 11.3, in its first Nielsen rating; Modern Romances 
reached 10.9, another peak mark. In all, 6 NBC daytime 


programs vaulted to new highs. 


And “Tonight” wrapped up each broadcast day by 
delivering advertisers an average of more than a million 
homes for each half-hour segment. 


So ‘here You Are! 


Exciting Things Are Happening On 


NBC Shows in the Top Ten 


Groucho Marx—You Bet Your Life 14,262,000 homes 
The Buick-Berle Show 13,248,000 homes 

Dragnet 13,188,000 homes 

The George Gobel Show 13,184,000 homes 

1955 Variety Show 13,165,000 homes 


Te ] evi s i on Max Liebman Presents “Good Times” 12,596,000 homes 


An NBC Special 
a service of (3) Rosebow! Game _17,072,000 homes 


Source: Nielsen first January report, 1955. 
All data verified by A. C. Nielsen Co, 


PLUG-IN SALES PROFILE, 1954 — 2-15-55 


PLUG-IN SALES PROFILE, 1954 


Every time a dealer's cash register rings up-a sale, it becomes a measureable 
statistic with numerous implicttions for the manufacturer. It means another 


i unit of public acceptance for his/product; it means a customer removed from 
the market for a period of time; it means, in the case of a rddio or TV set, ‘i 
another unit added to the listening or viewing audience. It also means a sta- 
tistical notch in the profit of the manufacturer. In the electrical appliance 
field, for instance, how many times did the cash register. ring during. 1954 — 
compared to the year. before? 

UNITS SOLD, 1953/UNITS SOLD, 1954|/PLUS OR MINUS 
ay 
7 TELEVISION 7,215,000 7,300,000 
| es SHAVERS 3,500,000 3,950,000 + 
Gash BROILERS 1,130,000 1,550,000 o 
ha LAWN MOWERS, 

(: De 4 POWER 1,275,000 1,350,000 

oe, AIR CONDI- ee 
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as E : 
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a aa AS Ve 6 ie a 
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F 8 > ; 
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a ln TOASTERS 3,170,000 3,100,000 -) 
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Source: Electrical Merchandising, McGraw-Hill Publishing C 
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(Advertisement) 


You're Not Selling These Millions Of Women! - 


; ey : / 
Ong¢ impértont segment ‘ your market can’t be reliched by moét media. Fach ( . 
month, many millions df women read the romince magazines. They tend not 
fo read other types of magazines to.any great extent, as you will readily see 
from the chart below, which i is based on the latest Daniel Starch & Staff Consumer 
es, — Report.” 


| . The women who read romance magazines are your greatest source of new 
customers. The Modern Romances. reader, for instance, is a young married 
woman who is-principally occupied with running her new home and-raising her 
‘7 young family. Starch shows her. with a median age of 26.7, married in 77% of 
the cases, and with a median annual family income of $4,110. There are children 
in better than seven out of 10 Modern Romances households, and these growing 
young families have a big 396 people per 100 households. These young families 
can mean much to your sales figures. But . : . and it’s a big but... you can’t reach 
them in ofher kinds of media!.To sell them, tell them in Modern Romances! 


: 


Adult Women Reader Duplication 


Per cent BE Marlern Romances women readers who also read: 


2 


Better Homes & Gardéns _—. : 1.7% 
Better Living F CE | 2.8% 
Collier's , a iz 2.3% 
Coronet ; Be ae | oe : 1.8% 
Cosmopolitan hs 4 ae 3.4% 
‘Everywoman’s me y ; . oat 0.9% 
| Family Circle Bi ie pe Re ie _ 2.9% 
Good Housekeeping > OS: dao a 2.3% 
Ladies’ Home Journal ale ene ae 2.8% 
| ‘Life : Pe Ae te tae, ‘ oe / 2.0% 
McCall's . ars Se . 3.5% 
“Saturday Evening Post : ee aa 1.6% 
Woman’s. Day ee S Se 2.5% 
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PRICES vs. EARNING TIME 


Prices are up, but so are wages, and the average wage earner 
does not have to work as long for the money to buy. 


| 
/ Yi . + t 
TO BUY THESE ... THE WAGE EARNER ; 
PRODUCTS... HAD TO WORK THIS ...AND THIS tONG 
. LONG IN 1947:.. ‘ IN 1954... 
Pom 
< | 4 min. 37 sec. 
“| FACE SOAP, 
ly 5a CAKE 
ae 2 min. 41 sec. 


d ) 7 min. 17 sec. 
\ / 100-WATT BULB 
= 6 min. 2 sec. 


| (yr PASSENGER-CAR 
WW }) TIRE 


12 hrs. 57 min. 


—““ mee, 27 wks. 28 hrs. 


FORD 4-DOOR SEDAN 


8 min. 1 sec. 


| BOX CORN FLAKES 
7 min. 21 sec. 


E 


iN 1 LB. 42 min. 37 seg. 


) '  S§LICED BREAD 


29 min. 36 sec. 


5 wks. 6 hrs. 
REFRIGERATOR 
4 wks. 5 hrs. 
a | 
\ 3 hrs. 12 min. 
\\ DENIM OVERALLS 
2 hrs. 14 min. 
wy e PICTOGRAPH BY 


i 2 hrs. 38 min. Set Manan 
Ir BUSINESS SHIRT 
i Designed by HILE-DAMROTH, INC 
: 2 hrs. 13 min. 
; Source: Division of Marketing and Research, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 


New York City,and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Michigan Offers Course 
In Executive Development 


Middle management men 
given opportunity to 
groom for top 


An “Executive Development”’ pro- 
gram, inaugurated last summer by 
the University of Michigan School 
of Business Administration, will be 
offered again this summer and an- 
nually from now on. 

The program, which consists of a 
special four-week study session, is 
designed for men holding positions at 
or below the general management 
level. 

“Basic objective of the program,” 
says Dean Russell A. Stevenson, “is 
to broaden the understanding of busi- 
ness functions and of. economic 
forces which influence generally all 
types of industry.” 

The course will include account- 
ing, business conditions, financial 
administration, economics, human re- 
lations in management and market- 
ing management in a 26-hour per 
week class schedule. 


$760 Fee 


Development of able top executives 
to fill new jobs constantly being 
created and to step into positions 
vacated by retirement is one of the 
biggest problems facing industry to- 
day, U of M officials contend. The 
“Executive Development” study pro- 
gram is an effort to help surmount 
this obstacle. 

Number of applicants will be 
limited to maintain maximum indi- 
vidual participation in group discus- 
sion and insure a representative cross 
section of industries, business experi- 
ences and executive positions. All! ap- 
plications must reach Prof. Charles 
N. Davisson, program director, be- 
fore March 1. Enrollment fee of 
$700 covers tuition, books and sup- 
plies, and room and board. 

Special quarters have been reserved 
in one of the University’s residence 
halls, another provision for easy 
interchange of ideas and experience. 
The arrangement includes a private 
bedroom for each person, and dining 
room and lodge accommodations for 
the exclusive use of the group. 

For additional information and 
the 1955 brochure, write to Profes- 
sor Davisson, School of Business 
Administration, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The End 
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provide the highest* 
CITY ZONE COVERAGE 
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TROY - ALBANY - SCHENECTADY 
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Understand 


Mass 
Selling! 


BY CLEMENT V. CONOLE »* President, Hearn's Department Stores 


Too many consumer product sales 
managers apparently do not under- 
stand that self-selection merchandis- 
ing in mass distributive outlets is 
rapidly supplanting selling by sales 
personnel. It is amazing that so few 
have geared their marketing to mesh 
with changing patterns, for self- 
selection merchandising offers a plat- 
inum-lined opportunity for building 
up volume and profits. 

But why should I be concerned 
about what sales managers for mass 
consumption products fail to do? I’m 
concerned because their adherence to 
outmoded practices makes no end of 
trouble for our store and all retailers. 
It costs us additional money ‘we 
would prefer to pass on to our cus- 
tomers in lower prices. 

The fact is, gentlemen, that self- 
selection merchandising is fast be- 
coming the only kind of merchan- 
dising that any mass distributive re- 
tail outlet can afford, if it. wants to 
stay in business. Practically all such 
outlets are shifting as much of their 
operation as they can, as fast as they 
can, to this method. 

According to a recent survey of 
620 major department stores across 
the country, made by the National 
Retail Research Council, almost all 
of this number now have from 20% 
to nearly 100% of their stock on a 
self-selection basis. The retail grocery 
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industry has for several years been 
almost entirely self-selection. Most 
other retail outlets are headed the 
same way—bakery and hardware 
stores, men’s and women’s clothing 
stores, shoe stores, the big chain out- 
lets such as Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
even down through thousands of 
small gift shops. 

But for the moment let’s consider 
department stores serving a mass 
clientele. 

If you sales managers do get 
around in department stores, no 
doubt you’ve noticed that stores still 
seem to employ a normal number of 
workers. Evidently many of you have 
concluded that no change has taken 
place in the stores’ merchandising 
techniques. But it has. 

Whether one calls them salesper- 
sons or just clerks, there will always 
be a number of employes on a store 
floor, even after the operation has 
gone all-out for self-selection, as our 
store has. Self-selection merchandis- 
ing does not eliminate the need for 
floor personnel . . . to answer ques- 
tions, straighten up displays, take 
cash, make change, wrap bundles. 
The point is that these jobs were 
being performed by so-called sales- 
people in mass distributive outlets 
long before we went in for self- 
selection formally. What we are 


doing now is merely recognizing, 
organizing for, and capitalizing on, a 
condition which already existed. 

Mass merchandising outlets are in- 
creasingly adopting self-selection sell- 
ing, not so much because self-selection 
reduces the number of personnel— 
though it does this to some extent— 
but by encouraging customers to 
make their own choices, self-selection 
enables you to put 40% more mer- 
chandise on display, handle twice the 
sales volume with no additional per- 
sonnel, and net a higher profit on 
every square foot of floor space. Such 
results, experienced by every mass 
distributive outlet that has experi- 
mented with self-service, indicate that 
it is only a matter of a little more 
time until all big retail stores serving 
a mass clientele will have adopted 
throughout their organizations this 
highly efficient and profitable means 
for moving merchandise. Only major 
deterrent to this dynamic movement 
is the difficulties, delays and high cost 
of installation of the right display 
fixtures. These fixtures are so radical- 
ly different from those traditionally 
in use, that most of them must be 
specially designed. 

Now having brought you up to 
date, I’m going to point out speci- 
fically how you sales managers are 
muffing your opportunity for greater 
sales and profits. 
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a The plain fact was that the salesman got there too late. Competition 
got in on the ground floor. But you can beat competitors to the gun much 
more often by making it easier for more buyers to call in your men first. 

«A good catalog program is the key, because those who specify in 
industry almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling in sales- 
men. And your catalogs can be planned specifically to induce more of them 
to call your men. They can be placed strategically in the offices of all poten- 
tial customers and kept there ready for instant use. s Helping manu- 
facturers get more invitations for their men to call, through better cata- 
log procedure, has been the whole business of Sweet’s for nearly 50 years. 
A helpful new booklet, ‘““Your catalogs—key to more orders,” is yours for 
the asking. Sweet’s-Catalog Service, div. of F. W. Dodge Corp., Dept. 45, 
119 W. 40 St., New York 18. Offices in all principal cities. ““The easier 


you make it for people to buy your products, the easier they are to sell.” 


Despite the fact that department 
store buyers for months have been im- 
ploring your salesmen to get you ¢ 
do something constructive about your 
packaging, labeling, tagging, sales 
aids, and pricing, nothing seems to 
happen. 

First, packaging. In self-selection 
merchandising this bears a relation to 
pilferage, display, and spoilage. I'll 
consider each in that order. While 
pilferage is not so serious as you may 
imagine, it does constitute a hazard. 
One reason the hazard is not so 
serious as you might think is that 
with self-selection your salespeople, 
instead of being immobilized behind 
a counter, are out on the floor ming- 
ling with, and watching customers. 
The shoplifter runs a greater risk of 
being caught in a self-selection de- 
partment than in one where the sales- 
people are engrossed in showing 
merchandise to customers. But the 
pilferage hazard can be minimized 
still further by correct packaging. It 
is far easier, for example, for a shop- 
lifter to conceal an unpackaged bra 
in the palm of her hand and stuff it 
into a pocket, than if the bra is 
packaged flat in a bag with a stiff 
cardboard backing and cellophane 
face. 

A more important reason: Pack- 
aged products make a more attractive 
display, and in self-selection you de- 
pend on the display to catch the shop- 
per’s attention. Also, packaged mer- 
chandise is easier to keep in order. 
It is practically impossible for a 
salesperson, on a busy day, to keep 
any semblance of neatness in a dis- 
play of unpackaged merchandise. 

But more impelling than both 
these reasons is the necessity for pro- 
tecting merchandise against soiling 
and tearing. It is by no means un- 
usual for a single self-selection item 
to be handled a thousand times in 
the course of a day. You don’t have 
to be clairvoyant to picture, for 
example, how a woman’s delicate slip 
looks after such handling. To avoid 
marking down merchandise that has 
been damaged, self-selection mer- 
chandisers try to have everything not 
destined to be hung on a rack pro- 
tected by a package. 

Why should it be necessary for a 
store to do this packaging? It seems 
to me that packaging is the manu- 
facturer’s job: You at least might 
supply us with packages in folded or 
knocked-down form. I believe all 
products except those for hanging on 
racks should come to a store enclosed 
in a package that (1) will occupy a 
minimum of space, (2) be easy to 
handle, (3) has a transparent top 
that will enable the shopper to see 
the merchandise clearly. While we 
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The Store... 


Hearn's ... 


. » Was New York City’s firsx department store. Under 
the name of Arnold and Hearn it opened on Canal Street 
in 1827, The store moved uptown to 8th Street in 1856 
and, in 1879, to its present location, 30 W. 14th Street, 
where it occupies an area larger than the average city 
block. 


Since 1933 Hearn’s has opened two branch stores — in 
the Bronx, and Bayshore, L. |. 


In 1879 Hearn’s catered to the carriage trade. But after 
1910 the character of 14th Street began to change to a 
low-price mass trading section; the character of Hearn’s 
changed accordingly. 


Control of the store passed out of the hands of the 
Hearn family in 1932. In 1936 Hearn’s became a stock 
company, and in 1949 control was acquired by the Bankers 
Security Corp., Philadelphia. In 1952 Hearn’s adopted a 
policy of all-out, self-selection merchandising. 


... the Man 


... G. V. Conole was appointed to head the firm the 
same year the store changed to self-selection merchan- 
dising. 


Manager of a shoe store at the age of 19, Conole wanted 
to be an engineer and, following graduation from Corneil 
University, handled several engineering projects. Later 
he organized for New York State this country’s first unem- 
ployment insurance department and a Retail Division for 


country. 


the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


As a director of City Stores Mercantile Co., Inc., and 
Oppenheim Collins & Co., Conole became interested in 
the possibility of adapting super market self-selection 
merchandising to department stores. The self-selection 
methods he has introduced at Hearn’s have set a prece- 
dent for similar operations in stores throughout the 


consider pliofilm an acceptable pack- 
aging material for some soft goods, 
we find that consumers react more 
favorably to cellophane, perhaps be- 
cause cellophane has more sparkle. 
In answer to our buyers’ implor- 
ings about packaging, salesmen have 
pointed out that everyone knows 
customers like to handle merchandise 
as well as see it, and packaging pre- 
vents that. The answer to that one 
is simple: When we display a number 


of packages for self-selection, we 
always open one and have its con- 
tents available for customer inspec- 
tion. So much for packaging. 

Now labeling. Labeling is the gen- 
eric term for merchandise identifica- 
tion. The means may be a seal, label 
or tag. One would think sales man- 
agers would take a tip from firms that 
package foods. Food manufacturers 
have been forced by pressure from 
self-service super markets to label 
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their products more attractively and 
informatively. Most manufacturers of 
other lines do not seem to realize that 
in self-selection the label has replaced 
the salesperson. The seal or label 
should tell the same story you expect 
a salesperson to tell about your pzod- 
uct. But no! You use seals and labels 
that tell nothing. So what are we 
forced to do? 

We at Hearn’s three department 
stores have to relabel 80% of the 
products we offer for sale. Gentle- 
men, think of that—80%! This 
means that 80% of the merchandise 
you deliver to us either has no seals, 
labels or tags, or is so ineffectively 
marked that we have to develop our 
own tags and labels. Whereas every 
buyer in every store in the country 
displaying your merchandise on a 
self-selection basis knows that the 
design, color, copy and typography of 
the seal or label vitally influence sales, 
not all take the trouble, or have the 
facilities, to relabel. This means, 
gentlemen, that you are losing a lot 
of sales you might be making were 
your labels suitable for the task they 
are now called on to perform. 


Laggard Competitors 


And don’t for one moment think 
we at Hearn’s enjoy this relabeling. 
As some of you catch on to what is 
required and offer us merchandise 
with seals and labels that tell con- 
sumers what they want to know, 
we'll give you our orders, and stop 
buying entirely from your laggard 
competitors. We'll throw out your 
competition—but pronto. That’s how 
important we consider adequate label- 
ing on merchandise offered on a self- 
selection basis. 

What should a seal or label say to 
do the job modern self-selection mer- 
chandising requires of it? It should: 

1. Identify product and brand. 

2. Name the color and material. 

3. Explain the material’s advan- 
tages to the user. 

4. Note special features of styling 
of workmanship and interpret their 
benefits. 

5. Mention the product’s various 
uses. 

6. Provide complete instructions 
for its care. 

Lettering should be large enough 
for customers to read the message 
without glasses. Further, the label 
should be so placed on the package 
that it instantly attracts attention. 
And it must be so attached that it 
won’t come off under normal han- 
dling. 

Labeling products for today’s self- 
selection merchandising has become 
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Shopper Stopper 


...-when you use tasteful 
H & D ‘‘Selmor®”’ Displays 
to give your product 
sales flavor. 


Write for Free Booklet—‘‘How To Select Vending Displays.” 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Sandusky 16, Ohio 


San Jose Ties 
For U.S. Lead 
In Home Starts! 


THESE DMAPAUNITIES INK 
NON-FARM DWELLING 


ALBUQUERQUE 
SAN JOSE 


MIAMI 


Thanks, Sales Management, for that Pictograph on non-agricul- 
tural home starts! This five-year record shows San Jose tied for 
the national lead percentage-wise! (SM Jan. 15, ‘55) 

That's another reason why we say: 


ls SAN JOSE for SELL! 
San Jose Mercury and News 


A RIDDER NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RIDDER-JOHNS, INC 


ANOTHER HONOR TO THE 
ILLINOIS SECTOR OF THE QUAD-CITIES! 


ROCK ISLAND 


chosen for 


All-America 
City Award 


We are proud that Rock Island’s pro- 


oe Agar are emeerenmnages 


gressive citizens are among the 57% of 
population who live on the Illinois side 
of Quad-Cities in Rock Island, Moline, 
East Moline. 


THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
THE MOLINE DISPATCH 


THE NEWSPAPERS THAT COVER THE ILLINOIS SIDE OF THE QUAD-CITIES 


Cait ALLEN-KLAPP — New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


almost a profession. It requires more 
expert knowledge than some of you 
sales managers have in your own 
organizations—specialized knowledge 
of seal and label design, coloring, 
copy, layout and typography. There 
are firms, specializing in the produc- 
tion of embossed metallic foil seals 
and die-cut labels, competently staffed 
to develop for you seals and labels 
with real buying appeal. But whether 
you do your product labeling your- 
self, or engage a firm of specialists, 
for maximum sales through mass dis- 
tributive outlets you will do well to 
state on your packages at least what 
your product is, what it is good for 
and why. So much for labels. 

Now tags. Tags are especially 
suitable for use on all ready-to-wear 
that hangs on racks, as well as on 
other products. Today sales person- 
nel in stores that still offer personal 
selling service get most of their in- 
formation about merchandise from 
the tags attached to it. If the coat, 
suit, skirt, dress, robe, or whatever, 
is offered in a self-selection display, 
the customer is completely at the 
mercy of the tag for product informa- 
tion. 


Way Two Tags? 


This being the case, every garment 
shipped out by a manufacturer should 
have at least one tag, and often two. 
If the tag describing the cloth of 
which the garment is made also de- 
scribes the garment, a single tag will 
do the job. If not, two are necessary, 
one to sell the features of the cloth, 
the other to sell the styling, work- 
manship, and uses of the garment. 

In either event, the information 
should include: 

1. A statement as to the kind of 
cloth used. 

2. Why it is suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

3. How to care for, launder or 
clean it. 

4. Advantages of the garment’s 
special features of styling and work- 
manship. 

5. Complete statement of its size 
—the range of bust, hip, and height 
measurements it covers. 

6. Mention of the occasions for 
which the garment is especially ap- 
propriate. This helps the customer to 
picture herself in it on those partic- 
ular occasions. 

Further, the tag should be so 
distinctively designed that both 
manufacturer and store can feature 
it in their advertising. We know that 
if the customer can instantly identify 
the tag on a garment with the picture 
she saw in an advertisement which 
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favorably impressed her, she is that 
much more impelled to purchase. 
Finally, the tag should be of stock 
so sturdy that the string won’t tear 
it, or the hole in the tag should be 
reinforced with a patch. A recent 
study of tags on ready-to-wear hung 


on a self-selection display rack reveals . 


that 24% of the tags currently used 
by manufacturers are so flimsy that 
they become detached before the 
garment is sold. 

Finally, pricing. Because of the 
dramatically lower overhead per dol- 
lar of sales we achieve through self- 
selection merchandising in a mass 
distributive outlet, we can underprice 
any competition on comparable mer- 
chandise which is not handled in 
similar manner. The whole idea of 
self-selection is to give consumers 
more value for less money and still 
make a satisfactory profit. Yet many 
of you sales managers for nationally 
advertised lines have fixed minimum 
retail selling prices on your merchan- 
dise, not based on what an efficient 
self-selection operation can afford to 
charge, but what the least efficient of 
your smallest outlets think they need. 
This way you price yourselves right 
out of the stores that potentially con- 
stitute your best opportunity for 
volume and profits, if these stores are 
to identify your products by your 
brand. Of course if they really need 
your merchandise, they simply cut off 
your identifying label and put on one 
of their own. But offering your mer- 
chandise without its brand identifica- 
tion, provided your brand name has 
consumer appeal, reduces your sales 
to the extent of that appeal. 


Two Similar Versions 


One way to avoid this might be to 
put out two slightly dissimilar ver- 
sions of a product, one price-fixed 
and the other not. But with the trend 
toward self-selection, and its con- 
comitant of steadily lower prices 
through reduction in selling costs, 
this fixing of minimum retail prices 
by the manufacturer has become as 
obsolete as the dinosaur. 

Fortunately a few progressive 
firms are now packaging, labeling, 
tagging and pricing merchandise in 
keeping with the current retailing 
revolution from sales-service to self- 
selection, and are benefiting accord- 
ingly. But the opportunity is wide 
open for more of you to come to life 
and get your marketing practices in 
tune with the requirements of today’s 
mass outlets. Those of you who do 
this first will cash in handsomely. 
Those of you who delay may wake 
up too late. The End 
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| “"Taperlite” 
candles 


A new marketing concept designed 
to heighten the impulse appeal of 
Another Will & Baumer’s Taperlite Candles gave 
birth to the “two-pack” idea. National’s 
case history “Kliklok” boxboard tray, cellophane- 
wrapped, was selected for the basic pack- 
of successful age. Taperlite packaging was mechanized, 
costs reduced. The new program helped 
to spark a 300% increase in sales. 


“packaging 
= ™ Review your own packaging with 

by National National. You may be concerned with 
volume production of a standard-style 
box, the development of a new one, or 
in a candid appraisal of your present 
packaging. It’s good business to talk 
with the men who produce the boxes 
that carry so many of America’s 

Le A std best-known products. 
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SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


GALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK 17.N.Y.: NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN; BOGOTA. N.J.; 
BOSTON AND PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA. N.J.; NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN: PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO; PITTSBURGH, PA, 
PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA. N.J.; NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE, VERSAILLES, CONN.; READING, PA.; STEUBENVILLE. O.; WHITE HALL. MD. 
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WHY Zoce SHOULD CHOOSE 


AMERICAN CHAIN For 


WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 


/ Storage Facilities — Substantial, well- 
established plants. 


Personnel—Experienced, well- 
trained, ¢ ble of ting peak 


p 


demands because of their know-how. 


Handling Methods— Lower handling 
cost resulting from mechanization. 


Cust Sales-minded 
personnel, plus adequate facilities . . . 
result: satisfied customer. 


Relati 


Special Services—Any phase of a 
distribution service can be supplied. 


Market Coverage—Nationwide 
b located in every 
major distribution center. 


ta abtain 


.-- IN NEW YORK 


ih 
wor 


Contact John Terreforte, Eastern Man- | 


ager. Write to Mr. Terreforte at 250 Park 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or call 


Plaza 3-1234-1235. 
..- IN CHICAGO 


Call or write Henry Becker, Western 
Manager. The address is: 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Telephone: Harrison 7-3688. 


“A Nationwide System 
of Public Warehouses” 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Every Link A Strong One 


Merchandise Your Catalog 
As Effectively as Your Ads 


Miniature Precision Bearings uses its catalog as a basic 
sales tool in an integrated marketing plan. The catalog 
merits the same top management attention given to sales- 
men, space advertising, direct mail and public relations. 


BY HORACE D. GILBERT ° President, 


Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc.* 


The design and distribution of our 
catalog have always been directly 
supervised by our general manage- 
ment because of the tremendous im- 
portance of buying information as an 
aid to sales in our markets. Product 
designers and instrument engineers 
depend on — and appreciate — ac- 
curate, complete and _ easy-to-use 
technical information, particularly on 
miniature ball bearings, a component 
about which many engineers know 
comparatively little. Our sales de- 
partment wants to insure optimum 
market coverage at minimum cost by 
pinpointing catalog distribution only 
to these bearing buyers and specifiers. 

The catalog merchandising pro- 
gram we launched in- 1953, in the 
opinion of the sales department, has 


*Keene, N. H. 


been highly effective and has more 
than justified the cost of production 
and distribution. Therefore, we are 
planning to continue the same pro- 
gram in the future with full con- 
fidence in its sales value. 

The 20-page 1954 catalog, com- 
pleted in midsummer 1953, was de- 
signed simply to provide basic specify- 
ing buying information on miniature 
bearings, more complete and helpful 
than any other catalog available. The 
merchandising program, developed 
before catalog design was begun and 
carried out from August 1953 
throughout 1954, was aimed only at 
getting the catalog used by engineers 
and product designers who specify 
and buy miniature bearings. 

Primary objectives of the MPB 
catalog merchandising program were 
to (1) select the most effective 


Farm Income Dips; 


Some States, Crops Show 


Not all farmers took in less money 
this past year than in 1953. In some 
places on the agricultural map they 
went a little ahead. Department of 
Agriculture estimated 1954 farm re- 
ceipts at $30-odd billion, down about 
4%. 

In the East North Central terri- 
tory income scarcely changed. Total 
through October 1954 of $6.306 bil- 
lion was but a fraction of 1% below 
the $6.334 billion in 1953. The 
states: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. Among them are 
three showing a January-October in- 
come rise; figures, in millions: 


1953 
$1,904 
403 


1954 
$1,921 
436 
830 849 


Florida too came out a little 
better: $445 million in 1954 as com- 
pared with $435 million in 1953. And 
New Mexico showed hardly any 
change: from $131.6 million in 1953 
to $131.7 million in 1954. 

By kinds of crops, there were 
better returns on feed crops, $1,740 
million to $1,920 million ; oil-bearing 
crops, $733 million to $811 million; 
fruits and nuts, $989 million to $993 
million. 


South Dakota . 
Kansas 
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é e 
methods for distributing the catalog | Prize-Premium 
at a reasonable cost; (2) apply all 
available marketing tools for pro- 


moting its use. As a valuable co- most wanted 


product of the merchandising pro- 
gram, we planned to add as many | = _\\ 
good prospects as possible tu our own | A ta ‘by every youngs er! 
direct mailing list. S 
After discussing distribution meth- Te = 
ods with marketing specialists and 
buying methods with a representative 
sample of major bearing users, we 


decided to spearhead distribution by it £4 ~p A NATIONALLY-ADVERTISED 


including the catalog in the 1954 


Sweet’s Product Design File. The Wl e 
Sweet’s distribution of 16,000 prod- | : 
uct designers was accurate and in- , \ 

cluded virtually no waste distribu- iL 
tion in our markets. We felt that in- B 


clusion of our catalog in a compre- 

hensive file, to which the designer Columbia Promotions B j CY Cc L ia 
turns frequently for buying informa- pay off for 

Food stores 
Drug stores 
Dairies 
Banks 
Theaters 
Car dealers 
Newspapers @ Premium promotions 
Civic organizations @ Sales contests 
Advertisers ® Dealer campaigns 


tion on many products, was the surest 
way to have it on hand for immediate 
use whenever miniature bearings were 
needed. 


Columbia Promotions 


Supplementary Distribution pay off in 


Supplementary distribution of the 
MPB catalog is through direct mail, 
publicity and advertising, and our 
own salesmen and distributors. The : 
regular MPB catalog differed from Here's why 


that distributed by Sweet's only in Every kid wants a bigger, better, @ More effective promotions for 

that the Sweet’s index number was | new bicycle — and every parent your money due to known brand 

omitted, the paper stock changed, arid ere Ricvel * piieiliadh name, colorful display, easy dem- 
~t ° | oilumpDia ucycies — merica § onstration. 

the cover changed and personalized. First Bicycle since 1877” — are. @ Wide range of stock and special 

The catalog was included in the 


: nationally-advertised, of recog- models — and prices to fit every 
MPB standards book which has been nized quality. budget. 


presented to and reviewed with stand- 

ards departments of 250 top instru- 

ment manufacturers. Unique prize-premium for promotions 
In promoting use of the catalog we Th A ° directed to young mothers! 

applied these methods in this order e mazing ey * Folds to a flat 3 inches. 

on a carefully planned merchandis- 

ing timetable: 


®@ Carries like a briefcase. 


@ Goes anywhere — bus, 
train, auto. 


> blick ANE 
1. Publicity TUK: A-WAY' eq @e Stores anywhere — 
2. Direct mail nook, closet, trunk. 
STROLLER } rs pi ® Opens and closes in sec- 


3. Space advertising onds. 


4. Distributor service ‘ Agr | ¢ Encourages Mother to 
i, } get out and shop! 

The timetable and details: Since ai Ty bat / *Covered by U. S. patents 
the Sweet’s Product Design File was ay we, 
to be distrib ms AR . A 
o be distributed early in January 1 
1954, the opening announcement 
offering the catalog was mailed 
with a copy of the catalog to 
101 trade, technical and_ business 
magazines on Sept. 4. The literature 
announcement was accompanied by a 
note from our publicity counsel offer- 
ing to develop editorial material on 
the basis of catalog contents. As ex- 
pected, the lag in publication — of 
editorial material resulted in the ap- 
pearance of most of the new literature 
announcements in November and 


pecans cbeee 0 


The Westfield Manufacturing C i Pr tion Department | 
F312 Cycle Street, Westfield, pyaar Llp 


Send catalog, price list, and Send folder, price list, and 
oO information about C) full information about 
Columbia Bicycle promotions. Columbia Tuk-A-Way Stroller. 
Name 
Company 
Street 


City ....:.. maebaianetnnsals Zone State 
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The partnership of HENNING & CHEADLE of NEW YORK 
has been dissolved and the New York partner (not the parent Detroit Company) 


WW TT 


CHARLES E. BEHYMER has merged his interests with 


H. D. ROSE & COMPANY, w<. 


“THE SALES MANAGER’S AGENCY” 


As VICE PRESIDENT and a DIRECTOR. His many 
years’ experience in applying visual techniques to 
communications problems, while with similar large 
companies in the mid-west, is a significant addition to 

our established organization specializing in 


SALES PROMOTION and TRAINING PROGRAMS 


KEY STAFF MEMBERS of the dissolved partnership have also 


joined our company—and we have acquired the photographic film 
processing and other facilities. 


NOW, Under One Roof to Serve Your Sales Needs 


THE MOST COMPLETE and VERSATILE 
CREATIVE-PRODUCING ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND 
IN EASTERN U. S. 


Eastern Distributor for VISUALCAST Overhead Projector 


H. D. ROSE & COMPANY, INC. 
6 East 39 Street, New York 16, New York MUrray Hill 6-4443 


VISUAL METHODS, INc. ‘ a PRODUCTION DIVISION 
nae ‘ 


Sioux Cut/ W.B.C. CITY ZONE 


\, POPULATION NOW 100,121* 


PaBe. City Zone, Pop, 1954 


BOP Se Sc 
: 00% coverage in Sioux 
ity A. B. C. City Zone 
ote 


"63% ily and 48% Sunday coverage 
in twelve neighboring counties 


Contact Our NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Che Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


COMING... 

Low-Pressure Licks Discounters 

Sifo, producer of educational toys, cautions dealers against overbuy- 
ing, makes good on delivery dates. This builds dealer confidence. 


in Sales Management 
March 1 
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December. All inquiries for copies of 
the catalog, resulting from publica- 
tion of the literature announcement, 
were serviced as ‘soon as possible, ac- 
companied with an offer of our en- 
gineering help in development of 
specific bearing applications. All re- 
spondents we considered effective 
buying influen.es were added to our 
own mailing list. 

On Sept. 14 a one-page letter 
was sent with a catalog and price 
list of our own mailing list of 25,000. 
Later in September an entirely dif- 
ferent letter, with a description of 
a catalog and reply card, was mailed 
to the 16,000 designers on the Sweet’s 
Product Design distribution list. This 
mailing was made for two reasons: 

1. We wanted to gauge the in- 
terest in miniature bearings of recipi- 
ents of the Product Design File. 

2. We wanted to get the catalog 
into interested hands (those who re- 
turned the reply card) before dis- 
tribution of the Product Design File 
in early January. The reply card 
showed two check boxes: one for a 
copy of the catalog and one for 
technical information on specific bear- 
ing problems. A copy of the catalog 
was mailed immediately to each per- 
son returning the yellow card and 
cards were sent to appropriate MPB 
distributors or sales offices for follow- 
up. 


Ads Promote Catalog 


From January 1954 throughout 
the rest of the year, campaigns of full- 
page advertisements in six technical 
magazines mentioned availability of 
the catalog direct and/or its inclusion 
in Sweet’s Product Design File (using 
Sweet’s ‘“S” symbol). Each adver- 
tisement stressed “the most complete 
design. information ever offered on 
miniature ball bearings.” 

As soon as the catalog was com- 
pleted in August, we worked closely 
with the 30 MPB sales representa- 
tives and distributors on integration 
of the catalog in their day-to-day 
sales visits. Salesmen of all distribu- 
tors delivered many copies of the 
catalog directly to major customers 
and prospects in their areas. Our 
distributors and sales representatives 
helped us merchandise our catalog in 
still another way—by referring to, 
and using, the catalog in the Sweet’s 
Product Design File in the cus- 
tomer’s own plant. 

A letter from our manager of dis- 
tributor sales to a new distributor is 
typical of our discussions and cor- 
respondence with other distributors 
and sales representatives early in 
1954. Whether or not an engineer 
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had received a personal copy of the 
catalog, we wanted him to know that 
a copy was on hand at all times in 
his Sweet’s Product Design File. Of 
course, many bearing specifiers not 
reached through publicity, advertis- 
ing or direct contact received the 
catalog in the P-oduct Design File. 
A large proportion of them were con- 
tacted by telephone or personal call 
in the distributor followup of Sweet’s 
territory distribution list. 


Results: The success of our catalog 
merchandising program in getting 
people to use our catalog is naturally 
dificult to evaluate. While sales 
volume increased during 1954, there 
were—as there always are—other 
contributing factors and the relative 
effect of the merchandising program 
cannot be isolated. Through direct 
response, letters and actual sales, we 
knew that many engineers were 
using the catalog. Another good sign: 
Our representatives and dis- 
tributors liked it and felt that it was 
helping to build sales in their terri- 
tories, 

Although numbers of inquiries and 
mailing returns are at best only 
partial indicators of success, the re- 
sponse was much superior in volume 
and quality to anything in the past. 
Summarizing the response to each of 
our catalog merchandising activities: 


sales 


1. Publicity: 1,938 requests for our 
catalog were received in answer to 21 
published literature announcements. 


2. Direct Mail: (a) MPB direct 
letter—although a copy of the cata- 
log was sent with the “let me be 
frank” letter, we received over 500 
positive responses ranging from 
“thank you” letters to actual sales. 

(b) Mailing to Sweet’s distribu- 
tion list—over 4,000 (25%) of the 
reply cards were returned with the 
“please send me the new MPB cata- 
log” box checked. A _ surprisingly 
large percentage of the respondents 
also checked the box, “also send me 
complete information on .. .” re- 
questing data on such specific sub- 
jects as bearing lubrication, radial 
clearance, etc. Only 0.5% of these 
mailings were returned without an 
addressee. 


3. Space Advertising: 546 requests 
on company letterheads were re- 
ceived, although none of our adver- 
tisements included a reply coupon, 
plus additional post card and personal 
requests. The End 
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Storage space? GSO Call... 


“YOUR ALLIED AGENT 


Prompt service from the nation’s largest 
moving organization is assured you by 
more than 2200 modern Allied vans and 
by expertly trained drivers serving you 
throughout the U.S.A. and in Canada. 


- ee. ao 
FREE Booklet to help you plan your next 
move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, II. 
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Six Ways to Fail When 
You Launch a New Product 


Take a cold, critical look before you act. Odds against 
success are long. The product graveyard is full of flops. 


BY RICHARD D. CRISP 
Director of Marketing Research 
Tatham-Laird, Inc. * 


Today corporate interest in poten- 
tial new products is greater than ever 
before, dollar investments in research 
and development of potential new 
products have never been higher, de- 
spite this fact of marketing life: 
Most of the new products that get on 
the market will never produce a dol- 
lar in profit. 

A timely pictograph in Sages 
MANAGEMENT*™* indicates that only 
one-fifth of the new _ products 
launched ever return a profit to the 
corporations that cast them on the 
competitive waters. The same picto- 
graph also emphasizes that seven out 
of 10 product introductions cost more 
and take longer than anticipated. 
These findings, based on a survey by 
Ross Federal Research Corp. for Hil- 
ton & Riggio, Inc., certainly come as 
no surprise to anyone active in the 
field of new-product development. 


Many Courageous Men 


Continued concentration of man- 
agement attention on new-product 
development in the face of the odds 
against success is a tribute to the 
courage of businessmen. Yet these 
odds represent a tremendous chal- 
lenge to marketing men. Why must 
so large a number of all the promising 
new-product debutantes, about to 
make their bow for consumer court- 
ship, wither away as unwanted old 
maids? Is this waste necessary? 

The answer is, of course, that 
many new-product failures are un- 
necessary. A little more time and 
effort put into preparation of the 
product for the market, or in really 
objective evaluation of its chances of 
success, before the final decision to 


*Chicago. 

** “Don’t Expect Miracles if You're 
Launching a New Product,” Sates 
MANAGEMENT Noy. 20, 1954, p. 49. 
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launch it, would in many instances 
pay handsome returns. 

Why does this waste continue? 
One reason, I believe is that there 
is not enough marketing management 
participation in the product develop- 
ment process. Too many companies 
do their new-product developing in 
a vacuum. They go their own way, 
make their own mistakes. Other 
companies have gone the same way 
before, made the same _ mistakes. 
Their experience is available; it just 
isn’t used. 

Experience in new-product devel- 
opment leads me to conclude that the 
successful product batting average of 
many companies could be raised sub- 
stantially. Needed is a more careful 
weighing of potential benefits against 
potential negative results. The latter 
are often underestimated, and often 
hold the key to the success or failure 
of the product. 

If you have a new product “in 
labor,” it might be worth-while to 
review this brief list of potential pit- 
falls before you wheel it to the de- 
livery room. Ask yourself: “Are we 
making these mistakes?” There is 
nothing theoretical about the prod- 
ucts described. Each represents an 
experience of a presumably well- 
managed manufacturing organiza- 
tion. 


1. Price blindness: A big Chicago 
home equipment manufacturer, with 
a background of success in develop- 
ing and launching traffic appliances, 
decided to make a power lawn 
mower. Research and development 
were concentrated on a roller-type 
mower. The product was perfected, 
and pilot models made for consumer 
testing. It was a beauty! One prob- 
lem: It cost far more to make than 
competitive models, hence would 
have to sell at a considerably higher 
price. Yet it had no advantage to 
justify a premium price. Back to re- 


search and development it went. 
Finally the whole project was junked, 
and research attention is now focused 
on a rotary-type mower which can be 
made much less expensively. 


2. Lack of marketing know-how: 
In their desire for diversification 
companies .ften overlook the difficul- 
ties inherent in marketing products 
through entirely different distribu- 
tion channels. A company making 
vending machines decided to enter 
the automatic washing machine 
market. A lot of profit dollars were 
poured into that brainstorm before 
the company finally faced up to its 
mistake and gave it up as a bad job. 
A manufacturer of lighting fixtures 
produced a pressure cooker. A fine 
product, but lack of marketing know- 
how on that kind of product led to a 
sales fiasco. The makers of Johnson’s 
Wax (S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.) 
were in the paint business for years 
before they finally plugged that profit 
leak by selling the line. 


3. Limited management attention: 
One of the scarcest commodities in 
most organizations is management 
time. Many new-product launchings 
flounder on the reefs of insufficient 
management attention. This kind of 
new-product failure occurs oftenest 
when the new-product launching 
coincides with expansion of the com- 
pany’s established business. Expand- 
ing volume on the bread-and-butter 
lines taxes management; the new 
product becomes an orphan. 

A closely related problem: Man- 
agement devotes requisite time and 
attention to new products, but 
neglects products on which the busi- 
ness was built. Usually a sinking 
sales curve on major products sounds 
a fire alarm in time to get manage- 
ment attention back where it belongs, 
but sometimes a real blaze is under- 
way before the readjustment is made. 


4. Consumer loyalty: Sometimes 
an opportunity appears to exist be- 
cause of some trade factor, but the 
limiting effect of established con- 
sumer habits is not recognized. A 
very strong distributor organization 
built up a brand of perishable prod- 
ucts to market dominance in a major 
and highly competitive section of the 
country. Then the distributor and 
the manufacturer disagreed. The 
established distributive facilities were 
open. A competitor, not previously in 
that market, moved in. A_high- 
powered promotional program backed 
the new brand. What happened ? The 
consumer franchise of the established 
brand enabled it to switch to other 
(and essentially weaker) distribu- 
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- Whats Going On in OKLAHOM: 
De 


. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
GREW 133% 
IN 5 YEARS! 


Oklahoma is growing—and 
Oklahoma City is a good example! 


In five years Oklahoma City grew from 
28.6 square miles to 66.6 square miles! 
That's real growth—133% since early 
1950—but everything~-else in Oklahoma 
City is growing, too, along with 
the city limits. 

Population has grown an estimated 
75,000 in that five-year period. New 
industry or expansion of old industry 
brought more than 21,300 new jobs to the 
City. Fifty-two miles of urban expressways 
are being built . . . thousands of new 
homes have been built and thousands more 
are a-building . . . not to mention new 
shopping centers, office buildings and 
recreation facilities! 


Growth and expansion! That's what's 
going on in Oklahoma! Your sales 
will grow and expand with it, too, when 
you advertise in the newspapers that 
keep growing with Oklahoma. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


GROWING WITH OKLAHOMA #@ Basr2 1 


a a\ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO 
The Former-Stockman * WKY Radio * WKY-TV 
Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 
WORKCHEST 


2500 SALES CARR-TOONS 
PLUS COPY AND IDEAS 


FOR YOUR REPRODUCTION 


A valuable morgue of idea starters 


Executives who create bulletins, house 
organs, sales contests, training pro- 
grams, incentive campaigns, dealer 
promotions, etc. will find this WORK. 
CHEST an indispensable source of 
creative ideas, inspirational Carr-toons 
and copy. 

Carr Speirs Organization’s 31 years 
experience in creating and producing 
promotion material for hundreds of 
leading organizations has gone into 
building this massive file of over 
2,500 business Carr-toons, plus illus- 
trations and copy for your reproduc- 
tion-Idea-Starters each with a point 
that can be personalized to your or- 
a In a handsome steel desk 
le—121/” long, 10” high and 51,” 
wide, divided into 15 classifications for 
your ready use. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF WORKCHEST 


$ 50 
oY Spades 
SENT ON 10-DAY APPROVAL 


to rated concerns 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS—NOT CLIPPINGS 


FLASH BULLETINS 
Add Life, Color, Action to 
YOUR MESSAGES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
INCENTIVE CAMPAIGNS 
Ready for shipment 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


SPEIRS CORPORATION 
CARR SPEIRS BUILDING 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


CARR 


tive facilities with no appreciable loss 
of volume. In a relatively short time, 
with promotional funds spent, the 
new product was withdrawn from 
the market. Ouch! 


5. Factory thinking: One of the 
commonest problems in new-product 
development is one of the toughest to 
eliminate. It reflects the fact that 
factory thinking, rather than con- 
sumer reactions, shapes the new prod- 
uet. A manufacturer with his life 
and fortune invested in a business is 
mighty close to the kind of product 
involved. He snows what's best, and 
what consumers ought to like. Con- 
sumers, being perverse, from their 
lack of familiarity with (and, let’s 
face it, lack of interest in) some 
products sometimes buy markedly in- 
ferior merchandise. Case in point: 
A food packer prepared a product 
with an expensive ingredient and 
additional processing steps to lift it 
far above competition in excellence. 
Sales did not respond. Finally some 
hindsight research revealed that con- 
sumers preferred cheaper competitive 
products. Main reason: They didn’t 
like the added expensive top-quality 
ingredient in this manufacturer’s 
product! 


6. Too little and too late: Many 
new-product failures reflect the 
manufacturer’s half-hearted launch- 


ing, vested interest in an established 
product—one major reason for lack 
of enthusiasm. If you already “own” 
an industry, and a new-product de- 
velopment, likely to make obsolete 
your existing products, turns up, it’s 
easy to dismiss it as a passing fad and 
look the other way. The Maytag Co. 
owned the washing machine business 
before the war. Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances introduced an automatic 
washer. Did Maytag use the war 
hiatus to develop a new automatic? 
No sirree! Bendix poured out auto- 
matics in a veritable flood in the post- 
war period, soaking up the pent-up 
demand; Maytag continued to make 
wringer-type washers. This is a 
typical marketing pattern of extreme 
delay in meeting a competitve thrust. 
The fact that The Parker Pen Co. 
introduced its ball point pen only re- 
cently is another illustration. 

There is likely to be in the months 
ahead an increasing amount of man- 
agement attention focused on _ re- 
ducing the odds against new products. 
Those odds are reducible. The cost 
of a large-scale new-product failure 
makes the attractiveness of this 
course unmistakable. A little more 
guidance from consumers. . . a little 
more marketing research . . . more 
careful market tests . . . these can 
pay sizable returns in providing more 
profit insurance for today’s new prod- 


ucts, 
The End 


Film Dramatizes Quality Can Be Sold 


There’s help for the sales manager 
who must cope with low morale 
among his salesmen as a result of 
customer resistance to price. That 
help is a new Dartnell Corp. 
Chicago, film, “How to Sell 
Quality,” based on the booklet of 
the same name by J. C. Aspley, Dart- 
nell president. 

Produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization, the 16mm _black-and- 
white sound film runs about 26 
minutes. 

The theme: quality can be sold, 
especially if it is interpreted in do- 
lars-and-cents benefits to the user. 
For example: an additional two 
cents—or $40—for a product may be 
an excellent investment, if it buys 
such “extras” as longer life, lower 
maintenance, wider applications. 

In the film’s opening scene a sales- 
man is shown in conversation with 
his sales manager. He admits dis- 


couragement, argues that the price of 
the product he sells should be re- 
duced. 

As the film unfolds, the salesman- 
protagonist is seen growing more 
aware of instances of good salesman- 
ship confronting him in his daily 
rounds. In each case he sees the your- 
price-is-too-high argument overcome 
by salesmen’s breakdown of price 
differences: added advantages with 
higher-price products. 

Just before the fade-out, the sales- 
man reassures the sales manager that 
he has mastered his our-prices-are- 
too-high complex through his own 
observations that quality has high 
sales potential. 

Film is available on a rental basis, 
at the rate of $1 per person per 
showing, with a minimum charge of 
$40. The Sales Training Aids Co., 
New York City, distributes the film 
in the New York area. 
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A FEEL FOR SALESMANSHIP, together with a good grounding in the fundamentals 
of selling, is considered by Kaiser Aluminum to be of as much importance to its repre- 
sentatives as technical knowledge of its products. Here, James R. Hawkinson, professor 
of marketing at Northwestern, leads a sales group in discussion of selling techniques. 


Do Your Industrial Salesmen 


Know How to Sell? 


Brimful of technical training and steeped in product 
knowledge, some sales engineers have never learned the 
art of selling. Here's how Kaiser Aluminum schools its 
representatives to get the order through salesmanship. 


An interview with J. R. SCHULTZ 
Manager of Sales Personnel & Training 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 


The one big difference between in- 
dustrial selling and consumer selling, 
says Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., Oakland, Cal. is the 
amount of preparation and advance 
work needed for the individual call. 

The one big similarity: salesman- 
ship. 

“Ours is not one-shot selling,” 
says J. R. Schultz, in charge of sales 
training. “Our salesmen are faced 
with the challenge of developing a 
customer, not merely making: a sale. 
They must draw on the company’s 
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engineering and service departments 
and provide service before the actual 
selling. The objective, of course, is 
to develop a prospect into a regular 
buyer who places orders monthly, 
quarterly, or at other regular in- 
tervals. (See “A Fine Way to Start,” 
p. Zia 

“Furthermore, offering raw or 
semi-raw material to prospects re- 
quires more than ordinary knowledge 
of the prospect’s problems. It also 
requires salesmanship.” 

Principal products sold by Kaiser: 


ingot and semi-raw materials (sheet, 
plate, wire rod, extrusions, foil). 

During the past year the Kaiser 
Aluminum sales organization has 
given close attention to what makes 
a good industrial salesman. “The 
fundamentals of selling, familiar and 
effective for retail products, are just 
as applicable, just as necessary, in the 
industrial field,’ Schultz observes. 
‘Take three or four salesmen from 
competing aluminum product com- 
panies, all thoroughly schooled in 
product and technical knowledge, all 
selling a quality product, and I'll lay 
my bet for the order on the man 
who has had training in the art of 
selling.” 

Pointing up the Schultz thesis is 
this story told by Kaiser executives. 
Out on field work recently, they 
dropped in on the purchasing agent 
of an important firm.” During the 
conversation the P.A. recalled a visit 
from an industrial salesman, identi- 
fied on his card as a “sales engineer.” 
According to the P.A., this salesman 
was full of: product and_ technical 
knowledge and did “‘a first-rate job,”’ 

“So you gave him the order,” the 
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Kaiser executives observed. 

“No. He forgot to ask for it. May- 
be he was waiting for me to beg him 
to sell me his stuff.” 

Kaiser's decision to emphasize 
salesmanship in its training stems 
from these factors: 


|. Fast-growing company and sales 
volume. Sales for the fea year end- 
ing May 31, 1954 totaled $226 mil- 
lion, compared with $182 million 
for the previous year. In the past 
three years the company has more 
than doubled its primary aluminum 
capacity and enlarged its plants 
making mill products. It has recently 
added a forgings plant at Erie, Pa., 
and is building a large sheet and foil 
rolling mill at Ravenswood, W. Va. 


2. Increased sales staff. The num- 
ber of salesmen in 1954 was increased 
more than a third over the 1950 total. 
The staff is still growing. A recruit- 
ing program brought in 20 new men 
last year. 


3. Changing character of the mar- 


ket. Even experienced salesmen need 
special help when a market becomes 
increasingly competitive, as is the 
case with aluminum products. In re- 
cent years all aluminum producers 
have expanded their productive 
capacity. Though more aluminum is 
on the market, defense spending is 
down. And many potential “conver- 
sion customers,” diverted from alu- 
minum during the temporary short- 
age of the Korean war period, now 
need to be courted by salesmen with 
industrial selling know-how. 


Two Types of Customers 


Kaiser has two main categories 
of customers: Those who have never 
used aluminum; those already using 
it. The first, or conversion customer, 
requires advance preparation and de- 
velopment work on the part of the 
salesman. To keep the second “sold,” 
the salesman needs to put more em- 
phasis on the company, its service, 
technical help, etc. 

In their training, Kaiser salesmen 
are never allowed to lose sight of 


certain basic rules of selling. 


One basic rule (stressed by 
Schultz) : “We insist that our people 
know everything pertinent about a 
prospect before they go in the door.” 

In the case of a new prospect this 
advance information includes: his 
financial rating and background 
(salesmen are taught to become 
familisr with Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry [Dun & Brad- 
street] and other business informa- 
tion sources) ; comprehensive data on 
his raw materials usage; plant lo- 
cations; names of key persons, par- 
ticularly those involved in buying 
decisions; important policies that in- 
fluence product usage and purchase. 

A different store of information is 
prescribed for salesmen calling on old 
customers. For example: status of 
customer orders; delivery schedule; 
pattern of aluminum buying; devel- 
opments which might involve use of 
aluminum, or provide an opportunity 
to offer engineering assistance—has 
the customer a new product or new 
model in the works? Is he seeking a 


35,000 


Circulation The 


Here’s how you get 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Central New York Purchasor 


Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 


Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Heart of America Purchaser 


Kansas City 2, Missouri 


The Hoosier Purchasor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Kentuckiana Purchasor 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mid Continent Purchaser 
Tulsa |, Okla. 


Midwe 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Mass. 


North Central Purchasor 


In Major 
Markets 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


Oregon Purchasing News 
Portiand 4, Ore. 

Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

The Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Purchaser 
Dallas |, Texas 


Purchasing Agent 


Southwestern 
Los Angeles !4, Calif. 


Agt. & Mfr. 


ashington Pur. 
Seattle |, Washington 


st Purchasing Ager 


solution to a problem on an existing 
product or process? 

Salesmen learn to evaluate clues 
that turn up in interviews with old 
customers, and act on these clues— 
by preparing presentations or offers 
of technical and other assistance— 
for subsequent interviews. 


Another basic rule: Budgeting of 
time. Important in all selling, it is 
even more important in industrial 
selling. Intelligent budgeting of time 
is emphasized by Kaiser so that the 
relatively short period the salesman 
faces the buyer may be used to ut- 
most advantage. 


A third basic rule: An approach 
that immediately catches and holds 
the prospect’s attention. 

“We have seen a salesman with 
encyclopedic knowledge of his com- 
pany’s products and services, and his 
customer’s problems, antagonize the 
customer with an approach that 
implies, ‘You aren’t doing this 
right!’ ” 

To avoid such an approach, Kaiser 


salesmen call on customers with 
various helpful plans of specific in- 
terest to them. For example: 

1. A cost reduction plan. Say the 
customer uses copper electric cable. 
The Kaiser salesm:n shows him that 
half the weight in aluminum will 
give him the came current-carrying 
capacity. Copper costs more than alu- 
minum. It is therefore possible for 
the salesman to demonstrate a two- 
way saving. 

2. A plan showing that the pros- 
pect’s products—in this case, nozzles, 
connections, small parts, all of brass 
—may be made of easy-to-machine 
aluminum which will give three times 
as many parts per pound. 

3. A plan built around the use of 
aluminum to solve a corrosion prob- 
lem, or to save money in transporta- 
tion—in truck bodies, for instance, 
aluminum’s light weight makes pos- 
sible larger, more profitable pay 
loads. 


A fourth basic rule: Trial offers. 
Salesmen may offer to supply the 
customer with a trial order or, in the 


case of long-time brass users, uncon- 
vinced that aluminum will do the 
job, a small sample from the mill for 
actual experiment by the customer's 
development staff. Such offers are not 
made indiscriminately. The prospect 
must be a good one—a judgment the 
industrial salesman learns to develop. 


A fifth basic rule: Don’t ever over- 
stay your selling time, or talk your- 
self out of the order. 


Sixth: Prospecting. This is part 
of every industrial salesman’s job. 
Development of good prospect lists 
has a top spot in Kaiser training of 
new salesmen and brush-up training 
for experienced salesmen. Instruction 
is given in how to use and evaluate 
Chamber of Commerce and other in- 
formational sources on established 
aluminum users, and metal fabrica- 
tors who may be conversion cus- 
tomers; how to keep records of pros- 
pects. 

Younger men in the sales force are 
first put to work prospecting rather 
than calling on existing accounts: It 


Nation-Wide Coverage of Industrial “Buyers” 


at the Essential Local Level! 


Being Neighborly is Good Business! 
For Quicker Sales, Advertise Locally 
in the P. A.’s Own Magazines 


Your advertising is like a friendly greeting across-the-desk when it reaches in- 
dustrial Purchasing Agents in their own regional purchasing publications. Next 
best to personal sales calls, here’s advertising that’s basic/ Here’s a top potential 
of 100% “buyer” coverage in your industrial markets . . . at the essential local 
level. These are the official organs of the P. A.’s own Associations, influencing 
buying habits for multi-billion dollar Industrial America. Each is “must” read- 
ing for its regional membership—collectively, a national total of 35,000 men 
who buy what you sell. Increased industrial spending calls for quick ad-action 
by you— either in all 17 for a “grand slam”, or your choice of selective markets. 
Use the check-list as your guide, and get into the next issues. 

Write for new brochure with rates and mechanical information. 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


1213 West 3rd Street, 6th Floor * Cleveland 13, Ohio e MAin 1-3499 


Partial List of 
Nat'l Advertisers 
Using Sectional 


P.A. Books 


Alcoa 

Alan Wood Steel 
American Box 
Bethlehem Steel 
Columbia Steel 
McLouth Stee! 
John Roebling's Sons 
Jos. T, Ryerson 
U. S. Steel 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Garlock Packing 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 
Scovill Mfg. 
Doehler-Jarvis 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Associated Spring 
National Screw 
Ohio Gear 

Tube Turns 


Up-to-Date Sales Territories 


In the highly competitive game of business, most sales managers 
are kept so busy putting out the small fires of daily operational prob- 
lems that they have little time to study fundamental market changes. 


For example, most companies have unequal, unwieldly or uneco- 
nomic sales territories. The reason this is true is simply that the 
market facts which determined the original boundaries have changed. 


Markets are people and our population is a mobile population. 
Markets are the money people spend, and the ebb flow of economic 
change is unequal sectionally. Markets are manufacturing plants, and 
the location of this nation’s industrial might is constantly changing. 


But little of this movement is great enough in any season to warrant 
action. So, too frequently, action is postponed too long. 


An objective, factual comparison of potential sales in relation to 
current performance can prove quite startling under these conditions. 
Inequities which you did not dream existed are usually uncovered. 


—Ben E. Edscorn, Director of Marketing Research, 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


is excellent grass roots training, pro- 
vides opportunities for them to be 
without endangering old- 
customer relationships, is often pro- 
ductive. 

A recent work- 
shop at the Kaiser sales organiza- 
tion headquarters brought all of these 
fundamentals into sharp focus in a 
series of dramatic sessions for the 20 
newest recruits to the sales force. 
It climaxed an intensive training 
program which covered: 

1. One week of orientation at the 
general sales office in Chicago. 

4 weeks during which the 


creative 


four-day sales 


2. Six 
group was dispersed over the Kaiser 
selling system. Not more than two 
salesmen were assigned to each dis- 
trict office, where they participated in 
a guided program of training—three 
weeks in the office, three weeks out- 
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eveland, Ch 


side, making calls on representative 
customers with experienced  cus- 
tomers. They went as observers only, 
learning by watching accomplished 
salesmen in action. This method 
Kaiser has found more satisfactory 
than having top men describe their 
selling procedures. 

Following the six-week training 
rer_od, the new salesmen reassembled 
for a five-and-a-half-week tour of 
Kaiser plant facilities, plus briefing 
on products and technical data. 

At the sales workshop salesman- 
ship as such was the sole topic—its 
art and strategy as applied to indus- 
trial selling. The men could review 
and evaluate what they had been 
learning in the field; also take part 
in a “role-playing”’ session on the last 
day. 


Under the leadership of J. M. 


Welch, Kaiser’s Chicago district 
sales manager, pairs of men taking 
the parts of “buyer” and “salesman,” 
acted out assigned selling situations 
to demonstrate that they had, or had 
not, understood and assimilated their 
instruction. The men were assigned 
the situations a week in advance, 
“buyers” and “salesmen” prepared 
their parts separately and met to test 
their skill only at the time of the 
program. “Audience” comment on 
performances was encouraged ; Welch 
offered criticism in terms of the 
fundamentals studied the preceding 
three days. 

Such role-playing, given a_thor- 
ough testing during monthly sales 
meetings, has proved so valuable both 
for senior and junior salesmen, that 
it has been adopted as a standard 
training or retraining technique. 

A feature of the sales workshop 
was the presentation by a Kaiser 
Aluminum customer—Lloyd FE. Bat- 
ten, vice-president in charge of pur- 
chasing, Nichols Wire & Aluminum 
Co., Davenport, la.—of an analysis, 
“What I Look for in a Good Alu- 
minum Salesman.” 

The workshop program empha- 
sized an important and rewarding 
part of the Kaiser training program: 
“After each interview—analyze your 
selling: why did (or didn’t) you get 
the order?’ Salesmen who make a 
habit of doing this learn to evaluate 
their own work. They are thus con- 
tinuously training themselves in terms 
of the principles they have learned. 

“We have found over and over 
again,” Schultz observes, “that a lost 
sale is rarely the result of a sales- 
man’s lack of product knowledge, 
technical or other training. More 
often it is his failure to put into 
practice one of the _ well-known, 
fundamental and too _ frequently 
ignored rules of good salesmanship.”’ 

The End 
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lf yours is a medium-size manufacturing operation, with 
a thousand larger and smaller competitors, how do you 
go about snagging your share of the orders? 


Seasongood’'s Answer: Dig Deep 
For Sales within 500-Mile Area 


Two years ago Seasongood Fold- 
ing Box Co., Harrison, O. (12 miles 
west of Cincinnati), faced the prob- 
lem of how to increase inquiries— 
and customers—on a limited produc- 
tion setup and modest advertising 
budget.’ Solution: It concentrated 
sales and advertising activities with- 
in a 500-mile radius of the plant. 
Exceptions are specific accounts 
located elsewhere, and_ long-time 
customers. 

There are an estimated 25,000 cus- 
tomers for folding boxes in the de- 
signated area, and many Seasongood 
competitors are aggressively after this 
business. 

The Seasongood plan may appear 
to be an arbitrary limitation on sales, 
but as President Albert Seasongood, 
Jr., explains, “If a company, partic- 
ularly a supplier such as Seasongood, 
attempts to be all things to all people, 
inevitably it fails to win any segment 
of the market it can call its own. Put 
another way, our present policy is 
based simply on going after business 
where we can compete to greatest 
advantage.” 

Incorporated in 1898, Seasongood 

Th S Pli h specializes in moderate-quantity 
€ orry ip it orders for all types of folding boxes 
, including end tuck, automatic bot- 
of the President tom, beers, tray and sleeve, bottle 
carriers and_ point-of-purchase dis- 
Who Was Ignored play, in a variety of colors and styles. 
Company officials point out that fre- 
CSiieck 1 Methbitcinli, gill dead quently the amount of board ton- 
THAE ti; tn wen —cintit es ella Mellie. nage involved, rather than the numer- 
lect onc re manyry acsare ol ical quantity of the run, determines 
is why even modest orders rate V.LP, atten- whether or not an order is “moderate 
tion. And fast delivery. And Extremely Good ober *” 
Priees (even warehousing facilities in some quantity ° 
em: Customers represent a wide: range 
pr Sa ae te Se ee of manufacturers: makers of surgical 
George a plenty happy President. You'll be appliances, elastic products, phar- 
Sis vats Uneuiels ecanaintpanetienene maceuticals, automotive products, bi- 
wpe tenets heres — = cycle accessories, corn plasters, door- 
Box Company (ormerly The Dayton Fold- knobs, electric toys and switches, 
pa wey wp SS tam ie Snoee ae metal novelties, roller skates, rubber 
Phone (collect, of course) Harrison 3311. bands, shoe heels, sporting goods. 
For many years Seasongood went 
after any business that could be 
handled profitably, but made no at- 
tempt to work out an organized, pin- 
pointed sales effort. 


PRESIDENT TO PRESIDENT: Seasongood’s president and other top officials 
contact their counterparts among prospects, emphasizing the individuality of 
the tompany’s sales contacts. This ad in The Wall Street Journal is one of a 
series which builds identification for a specialized service. 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE. THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


FOUNTAIN & 
nol Toul 


386 FOURTH AVE. a 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. /aum)\ 


For some time, however, a change 
in sales policies seemed indicated. A 
detailed analysis was made to de- 
termine the geographic areas and 
types of industries that had produced 
the majority of profitable accounts. 

The analysis revealed that: 


1. Seasongood customers buy from 
5,000 to two-three million cartons 
annually, and an average of 100,000; 
more than 85% are located within 
a 500-mile radius of the plant. 


2. There were fewer profitable ac- 
counts than the company’s long- 
standing reputation and facilities 
seemed to warrant. 


3. The best customers are com- 
panies that... 

(a) change basic designs of their 
cartons infrequently; 

(b) assign carton buying to an ac- 
tive executive of the firm, preferably 
the president or executive vice-presi- 
dent ; 

(c) are located in small towns, are 
not serviced by larger folding box 
suppliers ; 

(d) because of their size ap- 
preciate the personal attention of a 
Seasongood top executive, prefer it 
to doing business with salesmen of 
other firms. . 

Next step was to analyze potential 
new business to determine prospec- 
tive accounts most profitable to 
handle. 


Industrials Most Profitable 


Further studies convinced Season- 
good officials and the firm’s advertis- 
ing agency, Peck-Heekin, that sell- 
ing and advertising should be 
directed toward firms turning out in- 
dustrial and relatively non-competi- 
tive consumer products. By-passed 
were highly competitive consumer 
product manufacturers including 
those in the packaged goods category. 
Manufacturers in this group usually 
require extensive design help, make 
frequent changes; pricing is strongly 
competitive, and in the food field 
stringent package restrictions are im- 
posed by food and health authorities. 

Competing for this business with 
larger producers of folding boxes 
would defeat the entire purpose of 
its new sales strategy. Reasons: Large 
manufacturers have equipment geared 
to long runs, thus making it un- 
profitable for Seasongood to compete 
price-wise; the extra personal serv- 
ices Seasongood offers would be 
negligible in soliciting business from 
large-quantity carton users. 

Seasongood does manufacture con- 


tainers for certain drug items—cos- 
metics, toilet preparations, nail polish 
and patent medicines—because : 


1. Numerous small manufacturers 
in these classifications appreciate 
Seasongood’s services, meet all Sea- 
songood’s requirements for “desirable 
customers.” 


2. The kinds of small cartons used 
by most of these manufacturers are 
easily adapted to the Seasongood 
manufacturing setup, can be pro- 
duced profitably. 

Result of the sales research: The 
“ideal” Seasongood customer is peg- 
ged according to location, type of in- 
dustry, styles of cartons used, poten- 
tial Seasongood profits. Under the 
new sales program the company’s 
new-business solicitations are directed 
exclusively toward prospects that can 
be served competitively, more profit- 


ably. 


Newspaper Advertising 


The company sales theme—‘spe- 
cial advantages and top service to 
buyers of folding boxes in moderate 
quantities” —is the featured point in 
its direct mail solicitations and adver- 
tising, which runs chiefly in the Mid- 
west edition of The Wall Street 
Journal. 

This edition was selected as the 
principal advertising medium be- 
cause: 

1. Its circulation covers Season- 
good’s regional area of sales concen- 
tration. 

2. Its readership includes com- 
panies where carton buying is handled 
by an active executive. 

3. Seasongood advertising is aimed 
at top management. 

Advertisements stress Seasongood 
assets—a modern plant with com- 
plete production and printing facil- 
ities for quality runs in moderate 
quantities ; staff of packaging experts 
experienced in developing and rede- 
signing cartons; warehouse facilities 
and fast shipments; prime interest in 
and attention to moderate-quantity 
orders. 

For the past two years Seasongood 
has focused its direct mail program 
on 10 specific groups of manufac- 
turers that (1) are either located in 
its concentrated selling area or 
numbered among certain groups con- 
tacted nationally; (2) meet company 
requirements from an “ideal” pro- 
duction standpoint; (3) are most de- 
sirable profit-wise. Each industry 
group has received from five to eight 
mailings, six weeks to two months 
apart. 

The first mailing was a sample 
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folding box ot appropriate size and 
shape for the firms solicited, plus a 
letter stressing advantages Season- 
good offers moderate-quantity buyers. 

The sample cartons are printed in 
two or more colors, can be “tested” 
for general construction, including 
cutting, gluing and varnishing; color 
choices; ease of opening, etc. These 
advantages are highlighted in brief 
blurbs on the samples. 

“So far as we know,” says Presi- 
dent Seasongood, “this way of get- 
ting actual samples into the hands of 
prospective customers is an innova- 
tion in the folding carton industry.” 

Other mailings have included com- 
pany catalogs and reprints of The 
Wall Street Journal advertisements 
—all these were accompanied by a 
personal letter signed by Albert 
Seasongood. 

In 1953 direct mail solicitation 
and advertisements in The Wall 
Street Journal produced 201 in- 
quiries from manufacturers; 25 be- 
came Seasongood customers. Value of 
business directly traceable to the cam- 
paign was five times the cost. Sub- 
stantial additional business, not 
directly traceable to the campaign, 
is believed to have resulted from it. 

Seasongood officials were so pleased 
with campaign results that they in- 
creased their 1954 advertising, with 
The Wall Street Journal still the 


principal medium. 


Salesmen Added 


Prior to the start of the direct mail 
and advertising program, all in- 
quiries were handled by President 
Seasongood; Virgil R. Muir, super- 
visor, regional and national sales; 
Paul A. Pappenheimer, supervisor, 
Cincinnati-and-vicinity sales. 

Now, three salesmen have been 
employed to follow up inquiries. Al- 
though they contact inquirers, and 
dig up other prospects sales corres- 
pondence is still handled by top Sea- 
songood officials, as is estimating 
and supervision of production runs. 

These officials also continue to call 
on a number of customers and pros- 
pects and follow through in person 
when packaging problems arise. 

While Seasongood’s repeat busi- 
ness always has been high, it has 
reached a peak 90% since the start of 
the current sales-advertising cam- 
paign. 

The increased business is reflected 
in a 25% plant expansion program 
to provide space for additional manu- 
facturing facilities, and to exploit 
more extensively a Seasongood “we'll 
store your cartons” sales promise. 

The End 
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ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
THAN BOTH OTHER 
HOUSTON DAILIES 


... YEAR AFTER YEAR 
... and AGAIN IN 1954! 


CHRONICLE . . 38,823,178 lines 
POST ......26,889,620 lines 
PRESS...... 10,618,834 lines 


REASON... Cesubts! 
ae 


Source: Media Records 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 
JOHN T. JONES, Jr., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Mgr. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY —National Representatives 


CONSECUTIVE YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
IN ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION 


"Lost Sale" Quiz +33 


Half-hearted Hanley 
“The Weak-kneed Woodcock” 


J THE FOX CITIES 
Y OF WISCONSIN 


... four cities, three vil- 
lages and nearly 25,000 
prosperous families with- 
in eight miles of down- 
town Appleton. Just one 
medium taps this con- 
centrated metropolitan 
market — their own 
newspaper — the 


APPLETON PosT-CRESCENT 


Contact Ken E. Davis, Manager, Gen. Advertising 


You can use this 


recorder 


anywhere! .. . heads for the nearest exit on 


hearing the prospect’s first ““NO”’ 


HE LOSES SALES BECAUSE .. . 


(a) . . . he hasn't enough backbone to be a successful 
salesman 


(0) . . . he allows the prospect to "sell" him on why he isn't 
interested 


7 ' wv LA 
Minifon works unseen — in pour puddiet? (c) . . . he hasn't a ready answer for buyer “excuses 


Clearly records your words — or those of 
others — for up to 214 hours at a time. 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda. 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- . . - . : a om ; 
ecutives! Recordings are fully control- Every kind of selling has its own “excuses” so you must devise 
lable, easy to edit. OF erase, ve-usnble-—~and your own answers. To do this you first jot down all the 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works “excuses” you hear, Study these carefully, devise the right 
on battery or AC, plays back through its answer for each, and know each by heart. Then when one 
own headphones or any radio speaker, crops up you are all set to brush it aside and go on to make 
has playback control for typist. Write the sale. 


for information. 
ItO N Editor's Note: Sixteen of these sales cartoon quizzes have been reprinted (size 8!/2" x a 
in two colors on sturdy 70 Ib. stock. Each of them points a lesson for salesmen and makes 
world’s only POCKET SIZE recorder sal i of common selling faults. Order your copies now. Price: five cents per 
GEISS-AMERICA - DEPT. S-3 reprint. Send order and check to Sales Management magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 16, N.Y. 


Those prospects wouldn’t be able to “sell” Hanley on why 
they're not interested if (c) he had ready answers for their 
“excuses.” 


© 1954 William G. Damroth & Co. 
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NOW-HOLD SIMULTANEOUS SALES 
MEETINGS COAST 10 COAST 


Sheraton Hotels Closed Circuit TV Network 


Now — management can taik “face to face” with the entire 
sales force . . . introduce a new product simultaneously to 
dealers in all territories . . . get reactions and answer questions 
from plant personnel scattered all over the country. What’s 
more — all this can be done without pulling a single key man 
from his district and without paying costly travel expenses! 

These are a few of the advantages you gain by using the new 
Sheraton Closed Circuit Television Network with a two-way 
audio pick-up ——- in any Sheraton Hotels in cities from Massa- 
chusetts to California (or independent hotels in non-Sheraton 
cities). 

An experienced staff handles production details, assists in all 
planning, including budgeting and analysis. 

LEARN More about this newest and most modern way to 
communicate “in person” at less cost. Write to SHERATON 
CLosED Circuit Tv, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Mass. 
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HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


IN THE U. S. A. 
PASADENA 

V PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON PROVIDE NCE 
BROOKLINE, Moss. ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO AN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
DETROIT WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 


IN CANADA 
MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Roya 
-The Laurentien 
TORONTO—King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON—Royal Connaught 


(Non-Sheraton cities may also be included 
in the Sheraton TV Network.) 


Cost of Producing Orders in In- 
dustrial Markets: Booklet made 
available by Sweet's Catalog Service. 
It reports the results of a recent 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
survey, in which executives respon- 
sible for sales it. firms selling to three 
prime industrial markets — product 
engineering, plant engineering, ma- 
chine tool — were asked to estimate 
the number of orders per 100 calls 
under three separate conditions: cold 
calls, advertising inquiry follow-ups 
and calls made after being invited by 
prospects who have studied catalogs. 
Replies indicate that the ratio of 
orders to sales calls is highest when 
prospects have studied a firm’s cata- 
log and then ask the salesman to 
call. In the booklet there is space for 
the reader to check off his own an- 
swers to the questions. Write to 
Garwood Wolff, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 


r 

This description of the free booklet, ; 

“Some New Data on the Cost of 
Producing Orders in the Industrial 
Markets,” appeared previously in 
“Worth Writing For." We reprint 
it here for the benefit of those 
who might have missed it. . 


Banging your head against a wall won't 
solve sales problems. 


Hile-Damroth ¢an help solve your prob- 


lems with visual communication (films, | 


flipovers, booklets, etc.) depending on 


the goal you want to reach. No matter | 


what your objective — we will take the 
complete job off your hands. Our service 
covers every phase from field research 
through final production. Our clients are 
in heavy industry, producers of consumer 
products, publications, service organiza- 
tions and the government. 
I'd like to see some of your ideas — 
no obligation. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


Yi 


City 


HILE-DAMROTH, INC. 
270 Park Ave., New York City 
Programs * Plans * Visual Methods for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sales Presentations, Training and Merchandising | 


% 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses,.promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


Pittsfield and Berkshire County, 
Mass., Retail Route Lists: Com- 
piled by the Display Advertising De- 
partment of The Berkshire Evening 
Eagle, it includes names, addresses 
and route numbers and directions for 
grocery stores, meat markets, variety, 
drug and_liquor-package stores. 
A map of Pittsfield shows socio- 
economic ratings based on occupa- 
tional, educational, wage and rental 
indices, but it does not preclude the 
probability that an “A” family may 
reside in a “B” area or others, or 
vice versa. Streets and bus lines are 
indicated. All new streets, as of July 
1954, are included. A _ Berkshire 
County map shows the population as 
published by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1950. Pittsfield and Berk- 
shire County liquor licensees, bever- 
age distributors and bottlers and beer 
and ale distributors are also listed. 
Write to Jack B. Rabiner, Manager, 
Display Advertising Department, 
The Berkshire Evening Eagle, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


The Oil and Gas Market: Data 
from The Petroleum Engineer, which 
reveal that over $5 billion are cur- 
rently being spent for equipment and 
services in exploration, drilling, pro- 
ducing, refining, natural gas, petro- 
chemicals, oil and gas pipelining. In- 
cluded is information about a profit- 
able advertising approach to the 
market and how PE merchandises 
products and services. Write to 
Abbott Sparks, Vice-President, The 
Petroleum Engineer, Box 1589 
Dallas, Tex. 


How to Evaluate an Advertising 
Agency: Iwo booklets issued by 
Marsteller, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 
One presents the M.G.&R. concept 
of the purpose of advertising and 
how an advertising agency should 
function in relation to sales. It out- 
lines a step-by-step procedure with 
new clients, new products or periodic 
reappraisal of the advertising pro- 
gram for identifying and fulfilling 
sales objectives. It discusses how ad- 
vertising agencies differ in several 
respects, method of obtaining the 
facts, defining objectives, establish- 
ing a plan, evaluating results, for- 
mulating reappraisal. The other 


booklet outlines what’ facilities are 
offered, including the who, what, 
why and how of a public relations 
affiliate. It explains what public re- - 
lations is and what publicity is; why 
competition today makes it manda- 
tory for most companies to get across 
their stories in every possible man- 
ner, how it is done and how costs are 
computed. Write to Lucien Brouil- 
lette, Vice-President, Marsteller, 
Gebhardt and Reed, Inc., 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


"Revista Rotaria’ Executive Mar- 
ket: Findings of a survey of the 
executive audience of Revista Rotaria 
magazine. Data are broken down by 
kinds of business and industry, and 
show the percentage of corporate offi- 
cials and key executives in each classi- 
fication together with an analysis of 
their authority to buy, specify or ap- 
prove purchases of material, equip- 
ment, supplies and services for their 
businesses, communities and homes. 
Write to Walter R. Buell, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Revista Rotaria, 1600 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 


Oklahoma City Industrial Devel- 
opment: Report from the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce and 
Oklahoma Industries, Inc. It is a 
market of 22.5 million people re- 
ceiving $34 billion in income pay- 
ments and spending $24 billion in 
retail sales, of which $5 billion is for 
food, $3 billion for general merchan- 
dise, $1.25 billion for household 
furniture, $5.5 billion for automotive 
products, $.75 billion for drugs. 
Other data cover progress in physical 
facilities, expressways and industrial 
land development, industrial districts. 
Write to Paul Strasbaugh, Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce and 
Oklahoma Industries, Inc., 200 Skir- 
vin Tower, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Minnesota Drug Store Directory: 
Published by the Minnesota Star and 
Tribune, the drug store lists cover 
Minneapolis City Zone by territory, 
St. Paul by territory, Duluth and 
West Duluth, Minnesota by coun- 
ty. In addition, there are the news- 
paper’s circulation .coverage listings 
given in connection with all Min- 
nesota towns of 1,000 or mor: pop- 
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ulation, lists of variety and depart- 
ment store buyers, complete informa- 
tion on the territories of leading drug 
wholesalers, distances between Min- 
neapolis and principal Minnesota 
cities and information about confec- 
tionary and tobacco wholesalers, 
chain grocery and drug organizations. 
A center-spread map shows Minne- 
apolis and suburbs by drug territory. 
Write to William A. Cordingley, 
National Advertising Director, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 


How to Bring Sales Figures Up- 
to-Date: Booklet published by Re- 
cording & Statistical Corp., covering 
sales analyses by territory, city, outlet, 
by product and size of product (reg- 
ular, large, etc.) ; what the sales force 
is doing—commission reports broken 
down in detail by individual to 
match territorial, outlet, product and 
other figures; market research— 
questionnaires, tabulations, analyses ; 
automatic machine payroll account- 
ing; accurate control for accounts re- 
ceivable and payable; inventory 
control; fixed asset, labor and per- 
sonnel studies; tax statements. Write 
to Theodore Campbell, Sales Man- 
ager, Recording & Statistical Corp., 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New 


York 13, N. ¥. 


Changes in the Retail Grocery 
Field: Study made by the Market- 
ing Division of The American W eek- 
ly, which locates and measures sales 
and sales potentials of all grocery 
stores and super markets county-by- 
county. It provides a new insight into 
the striking changes that have affected 
the retail grocery field since 1948. 
Super markets, with 5% of the out- 
lets, now capture 48% of the sales. 
This development has been coupled 
with a steadily soaring sales curve, 
but with a gradual decline in the 
total number of grocery outlets. Data 
include for 3,073 counties: an esti- 
mate of retail grocery store sales 
during 1953; number of super mar- 
kets in operation as of January 1, 
1954, and an estimate of their 1953 
sales volume; index of grocery store 
sales potentials; a progression factor 
based on developments of the last 
several years, showing the upward or 
downward trend of each individual 
county. Some of the highlights: Ap- 
proximately 17,667 super markets 
last year rang up over $16.2 billion 
in sales, while the remaining 324,000 
retail grocery outlets accounted for 
$17.4 billion. Write to Frank J. 
Kaus, Promotion Director, The 
American Weekly, 63 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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According to the most recent ARB report (Oct.'54) 


WMCT, Memphis, is 
preferred by viewers 
more than two to one 


between 6 P.M. and 10:30 P.M. 
of the total of 


Here is overwhelming 
testimony of WMCT's 
leadership in the 
Memphis market. Such 
a rating dominance is 
You Bet Your Life vitally important to 
Fireside Theatre 4 hi th 
Big Story you in reaching the 
Favorite Story largest audience -- 
Cisco Kid over 325,000* TV 
Robert Montgomery homes in the Mid- 
Kraft Theatre South area. 
Life of Riley 
Lux Video Theatre *As of January |, 1955, 
Roy Rogers according to latest dis- 
Martha Raye tributor’s figures. 


MEMPHIS’ FIRST TV STATION 
NOW 100,000 WATTS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES } Owned and operated by 


THE BRANHAM CO. THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


AFFILIATED WITH NBC @ ALSO AFFILIATED WITH ABC AND DUMONT 


for saces MANUALS 
PARTS BOOKS 


BURKHARDT piped aq 


‘CATALOGS 


ALL-PURPOSE INSTRUCTION, INSTALLATION 


Split prongs swing out at finger-tip 

touch; contents lie flat for use—reduces sheet wear in daily 
use; another touch of trigger opens prongs for instant chang- 
ing of sheets in ANY part of binder—EASY to keep 
contents completely up-to-date. Compact; holds full 

rated capacity—more pages in less space than 

with ring binder. Four capacities. 

Twelve sizes in stock. Write for 


folder and prices. 


LARNED AT SECOND + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


COMING ... 


You Can Get Management Signals 
From Customer Orders 


How Heli-Coil Corp. uses order analysis to (1) spot new markets, 
(2) anticipate customer needs, (3) rescue “lost” customers, (4) ease 
the factory burden, (5) determine production and inventory levels in 
advance, and (6) analyze sales and production records by day and 
week. 
In Sales Management 
March 1 
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43 Questions About Your 
1954 Income Tax 


(continued from page 37) 


can’t start suit more than three years 
after the date the tax return is filed. 
But the experts recommend saving 
records six years. 


Q. Frequently, | plane back and 
forth between our main office and a 
branch 200 miles away. If | went b 
train I'd have to put up at a hotel. 
This way, | get home by evening. 
What may | deduct? 

A. You're entitled only to plane 
fare unless you stay away overnight. 
If you do stay overnight, you’re also 
entitled to board and lodging. Deduct 
fare from your gross on page one. 
This is on the assumption that you 
are not reimbursed by the company. 


Q. Every now and then, | go to 
Washington for a few weeks to serve 
without pay on a Government com- 
mittee. thie runs into money. Do | at 
least get some tax break? 

A. Yes, you do. You may take not 
enly traveling expense but meals and 
hotel lodging. If your company re- 
imburses you, you must, of course, 
include the reimbursement in gross 
income. 


Q. | spent a lot of money last year 
traveling for my company and | in- 
tend to deduct it from my taxable 
income. How do | do that? Do | just 
put down travel and then a lump 
sum? 

A. That invites a challenge. On a 
separate sheet of paper, referred to on 
your form and clipped to it, enter 
the number of days you were away 
and, as briefly as you can, where and 
why. For each trip, give fare, lodging, 
meals, other expense. 


Q. Sometimes, for months at a 
time, | work at a branch office. Along 
with other executives, the compan 
puts me up in a house it Mela A 
more luxurious than anything | can 
afford. | eat breakfast and sometimes 
dinner there. How do | treat this in 
the tax form? 

A. Probably you needn’t enter it 
at all. The rule is that lodging and 
meals furnished for the convenience 
of the employer are not taxable. That 
seems to fit your case, 


©. | found last year that my wife 
could be helpful to my company at 
trade conventions, so | took her 
along. It wasn't just a junket; she has 
a real knack for publicity and that 
sort of thing. How about her ex- 
penses? | know from experience that 
I'm allowed my own. 
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A. ‘There’s just been a new inter- | © a " ; 
pretation which says, in effect, that | ; Bx ce L 1 e nt me a LUM "! 
she must be essential . . . not just do ? 
some occasional typing. It’s a question : 
of fact: Did she really have to ge? 


Q. Often | entertain some of our 
big customers. What with night clubs, 
theaters, etc., this runs into money. 
Is it all deductible? When I'm enter- 
taining a married couple, my wife 
goes along. 

A. It’s established that you may de- 
duct what you spend on the customer. 
But the Tax Court hasn’t always 
allowed deductions for the man who 
picks up the tab. You have to con- 
vince the agent that you weren’t just 
going out to enjoy yourself. That’s 
where it stands. No special distinction 
has been made between the cost of 
theater tickets for yourself and for 
your wife; in both cases, you just 
can’t be sure. 


©. | belong to about 15 clubs, 
trade associations, etc. Are dues de- 
ductible? 

A. You may deduct dues only if 
membership is necessary for your job. 
You may deduct all trade association 
dues as well as dues in professional 
organizations—say, a sales club, pro- 
vided you stay within the above re- 
strictions. You may deduct dues in 
social clubs at which you entertain 
customers. If the club is a little too 
social, the Internal Revenue Service 
may not allow the full amount. But 
if you belong to an athletic club, 
where it’s your hangover only that 
you ease by massage and rub-down, 
you deduct nothing. 


Q. Are my subscriptions to vari- | 
ous business papers, newsletters and | | T Gets Results Pp from WS] 
the like deductible? on 

A. If you pring reimbursed and if And so do countless other Wall So they act when they are made 
these things are important for your : ‘ é 
job—deduct under “miscellaneous.” Street Journal advertisers. aware of a product or service their 
If you're reimbursed, deduct from The reason: This publication is business needs or can well use. 
gross on page one. . : s49 

attentively read because of its use- And it’s The Wall Street Journal 

Fomily Matters: ful content, by businessmenevery- that keeps them aware of business 

Q. In my town there's a great | where. And these businessmen ... . every business day. What an 


shortage o grade school teachers know a good thing whentheyseeit. advertising medium! 
ancl so my wife has been prevailed 


upon to take a class. She says she Circulation: 317,381 
read somewhere that because she ABC attained — Sept. 30, 1954 
— yee work, mgs 4 — to an 
educt the wages to the maid. Is | 
. 1) Ip) 
Sci THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
A. The deduction your wife men- 
tions only helps a husband and wife NEW, YORK HICAG( 


whose income is $5,100 a year or et ee pe 44 Broad St 
less. The top deduction of $600 is ay « 

allowed for care of children under 

12, and for the care of a person who 

is physically or mentaliy incapable of 
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taking care of himself regardless of 
age. The $600 is reduced by the 
amount of the combined gross ad- 
justed income which exceeds $4,500. 
A joint return must be filed. 

A widow or a widower with chil- 
dren, or with a dependent unable to 
care for himself as described above, 
is entitled to a deduction up to $600 
without any limitation based on 
amount of earnings. 


Q. In his summer vacations, as well 
as on Saturdays during the year, my 
son works, which | think is a very fine 
thing. He wants to fill out his own 
income tax form—on $1,000-odd. 
We're not sure about the $600 ex- 
emption. | presume that if he takes 
it as a personal exemption, | forfeit 
it as a dependency allowance. 

A. You'll be glad to hear that 


you're wrong. Your son deducts his 
$600 personal exemption, his own 
Standard 10%, etc. The parent re- 
tains the exemption for a dependent 
who’s not yet 19 years old or who is 
a student, even if he makes a taxable 
fortune as, say, a Quiz Kid—when- 
ever the parent provides more than 
half of his support. 


Alimony: 


Q. My wife and | have decided 
experimentally to separate and I'll 
pay her a monthly allowance. | know 


that alimony ordered by the court is 
deductible. How about these pay- 
ments? The whole arrangement is in- 
formal. 

A. You may deduct, just as if 
you were obeying a decree, provided: 
That you and your wife sign a writ- 
ten separation agreement specifying 
how much is paid. Since, apparently, 
you lived with her in 1954, the change 
will involve only taxes on 1955 in- 
come. 4 

Q. I'm separating from my wife 
and we're trying to work out an 
agreement for her support. Please 
contrast the advantages and disad- 
vantages, insofar as taxes are con- 
cerned, of a single cash settlement; 
instalment payments for a_ fixed 
amount through, say, five years; reg- 
ular payments—for instance month 
—for lite. 

A. You can’t deduct a single cash 
payment. Neither may you deduct in- 
stallment payments of a specified sum 
if they’re to be completed in fewer 
than 10 years. You may deduct peri- 
odic payments that will go on for 
more than 10 years. But if you do it 
that way, you can’t for any year take 
off more than 10% of the total 
ameunt being paid. 

In general, what you deduct your 
wife must pay taxes on. She would 
not be taxed on a lump sum but 
would be taxed on periodic payments 
for more than 10 years. 


Sickness: 


Q. | suffer from a chronic illness, 
which year after year carries ~ 4 
expense — doctors, special foods, 
medicine. | gather that the law has 
been c/anged on these things. Please 
explain. 

A. You used to add up doctor bills, 
dentist bills, drugs, special food, etc. 
Then you found how much the sum 
exceeded 5% of your adjusted gross 
and, under “miscellaneous,” deducted 
the excess. 

Now, you can’t deduct your full 
expenditure for drugs, but must first 
subtract from it 1% of adjusted 
gross. However, after allowing for 
that, you may now deduct the excess 
of all medical costs over only 3% of 
adjusted gross. 

The old limit of $1,250 per ex- 
emption has been doubled to $2,500. 
The maximum deduction for the head 
of a household has been raised from 


$2,500 to $10,000. 


©. Last year, | had to stay home 


* a full month and a half—sick. I'm told 


| get a special deduction. Correct? 
A. If you were paid your usual 
salary, under a company plan, $100 
of it per week, exclusive of the first 
week, is exempt. If you were in the 
hospital during any part of the month 
and a half, that first $100, too, is 
exempt. The End 
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Industrial sales in January continued to mount as autos 
rolled off the assembly lines at peak rates and steel output 
neared 85% of operating capacity. Some observers expect 
output schedules to ease a bit soon, since dealers’ stocks 


are beginning to rise. However, retail car sales are going 
very well so that the current high level of auto activity 
may well continue through the whole first quarter of the 
year. 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Autoyre Co. . . 
M. J. Ragir to v-p in charge of 
sales. 


Birmingham Paper Co. 
Otto Reiner to general sales man- 
ager. 


Borg-Warner Corp. . . . 

Gerhard M. Rappich to sales man- 
ager, Borg-Warner International, the 
export subsidiary of the corporation. 


Breyer Ice Cream Co. . . 
Andrew C. Kunkel to v- p in charge 
of sales. 


Continental Oil Co. . . . 
J. R. Cunningham to assistant to 
the v-p in charge of marketing. 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. . . . 
John J. Steeves to general sales 
manager, Toiletries Division. 


Dana Perfumes, Inc. . . . 
Paul D. Landwer to v-p and direc- 
tor of sales. 


Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp. . . 

Russell C. Hukenbeck to sales man- 
ager, Fairchild Industries Division. 


General Binding Corp. .. . 
John M. Kuhn to v-p in charge of 
sales. 


The Griffin Manufacturing Co., 
See 
Robert L. Aste to president. 


E, F. Hauserman Co... . 
Howard F. Hayden to manager, 
sales training and development. 


Hickok Manufacturing Co. . . . 

Charles A. Yelin, sales manager, 
Industrial Sales Division, to a v-p 
and member, board of directors. 


Johns-Manville Corp. . . . 

Earl F. Boyle to a v-p of Johns- 
Manville and v-p, general manager 
and board member, Van Cleef Bros., 
Inc., wholly owned subsidiary. Since 
1933 Mr. Boyle has been sales man- 
ager, Johns-Manville building prod- 
ucts, Chicago district. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Cam . -s 

Frank M. Cashin, manager, Chem- 
icals Division, to a v-p . . . opened 
the company’s first Eastern sales office 


in 1944, 


Kirsch Beverages . . . 

Paul M. Mayer to a v-p. Will 
continue to direct the marketing and 
franchising of No-Cal. 
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Lamson Mobilift Corp. . . . 
John R. Titlow to manager of 
sales. 


McCulloch Motors Corp. . 
Charles D. Allis to general sales 
manager. 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. . . . 
Joseph F. Cullman III, to execu- 
tive v-p. 


Mutual Broadcasting System . . 
John B. Poor to executive v-p. 


The Osborn Manufacturing Co. .. . 
Everett A. Sisson to sales manager, 
Brush Division. 


Philco Corp. . . . 
James D. McLean to v-p, sales, 
Government and Industrial Division. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. . . . 

S$. R. Zimmerman, Jr., to v-p; 
H. H. Burrows to v-p, rubber sales ; 
R. B. Hazard to sales manager, rub- 
ber and packing. 


Scott Paper Co. ... 
Harrison F. Dunning, v-p in charge 
of manufacturing, to a director. 


Servel, Inc. . . . 

James F. Donnelly to newly cre- 
ated position of v-p in charge of trade 
and industry relations. Has been v-p 
in charge of sales since 1952. 


Siegler Heater Corp. . . . 
Walter G. Ullman, general sales 
manager, to a v-p. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. . . . 
V. A: Bellman to domestic market- 
ing manager; formerly v-p and di- 


rector of marketing, General Pe:ro- 
leum Corp., Socony-Vacuum affiliate 
on the West Coast. 


Solar Electric Corp. . . . 

F. Leslie Watson to v-p in charge 
of sales. 
Southwestern Drug Corp. . . . 

J. Pat Henry to general sales 
manager. 


The Swartwout Co. . . 

Ernest H. Bellard to v-p in charge 
of sales. The company manufactures 
industrial ventilation and power plant 
equipment. 


Toledo Scale Co... . 
George L. McKenna to y-p in 
charge of sales. 


United States Plywood Corp. .. . 
C. P. Setter to executive v-p; W. 
H. Hunt to v-p in charge of sales. 


United States Steel Corp. . . . 
Norman M. Sted to assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, American Steel 
& Wire Division. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
John F. Myers to general man- 
ager, consumer products, and a v-p. 


Whirlpool Corp. . 

Richard L. Morris to manager, 
distributor sales, International Di- 
vision, 

White King Soap Co... . 

W. J. Tormey, v-p and director of 

sales and advertising, to a director. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. . . . 
Charles W. Schreiber, v-p in charge 


of sales, to executive y-p. 


That's Why More 


Leading Companies Use 


hed 
ulice 


THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESS CASE! 


A Few Of The 


Companies Now Using 


‘Vufide 


WESTINGHOUSE 
EASTMAN-KODAK 


PURE Oil CO. 
TWA AIRLINES 


COLGATE PALMOLIVE CO. 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


They’ve proved that your best 
sales investment is TUFIDE 

business case guar- 

r five years. Only 

TUFIDE looks and feels 

Mi like leather, yet outwears 

Hii leather 5 to 1 at almost balf 

i] the cost! SEE your TUFIDE 

H dealer, or if you need, cases 

can be made to fit your spe- 

cific requirements. 


MAIL FOR FREE TUFIDE FACTS 


| STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. A-30, | 
| 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7,1. | 


| Please send FREE Facts on TUFIDE | 
| business cases to> i 


| 
| Address 


f City... .cscecceee Zone...State.... ! 


THIS Experience 
Gan Be a 
Definite Asset 
to Your Gompany 


I’ve sold, managed salesmen, am 
thoroughly at home in the creative 
and productien phases of printing 

. after more than 30 years in the 
graphic arts field, including owner- 
ship of well known printing plant. 


This ideal combination of manage- 
ment experience . . . plus a shirt- 
sleeves knowledge of letterpress and 
offset printing . . . can be a definite 
asset to some national advertiser 
company ... either in a consulting 
or sales managerial relation. 


I know what’s what on both man- 
agement’s and the employee’s sides 
of the fence. Have handled all 
types of productions — including 
promotion folders, booklets, 
broadsides, point-of-purchase dis- 
plays, business magazines, over 500 
leading college annuals. Familiar 
with all the allied phases of printing 
. .. direct mail, engravings, paper, 
etc. Extensive following in the 
publishing, advertising agency and 
graphic arts fields. 


An interview will be mutually 
beneficial . . . any time you say. 
Write Box 3101, Sales Manage- 
ment. 


available 


National Sales Manager inter- 
ested in making a change in 
present top-level administrative 
position which entails: 

1. Re ibility for over 30 million 
pe a ae = sales through 
wholesale, chain, drug, groce 
and paper distributors. eee: 
- 30 sales offices and 300 sales- 


. Able to open doors for new dis- 
tribution and sales. 

- Personally known and respected 
by key executives of above dis- 
tributors from coast to coast. 
Knows morkets and their prob- 
lems from personal contact. 


BOX +3100 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

assignments covered throughout 

phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


sicKtes “Zavo- ng SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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MEDALS OF HONOR, symbolically at least, are these awards for 
sales achievements which can be earned by Galvin Knights, Motorola’s 


new distributor salesman fraternity. 


In addition to a certificate and 


identification card, there are a ring, cuff links, lapel pin and handbook. 


"Knighthood" Awards Spur Motorola Sales 


The idea of jousts and tourna- 
ments, reminiscent of King Arthur's 
time, appears again in the newly 
created Motorola, Inc., distributor 
sales fraternity, the Galvin Knights. 
Named in honor of Motorola’s 
founder and president, Paul V. Gal- 
vin, the society is composed exclusive- 
ly of distributor salesmen. 

On Oct. 1, the salesmen were en- 
rolled in the organization to serve a 
three-month apprenticeship. At the 
same time, they were given a wallet- 
size membership card and a leather- 
bound, personally inscribed handbook 
containing the code of the “Knights.” 

On Dec. 1, each member received 
a Certificate of Merit and Member- 
ship scroll, and a solid gold lapel pin. 

In Galvin knighthood, as in most 
business fraternal organizations, em- 
phasis is on the individual rather than 
the group;. achievement and rank 
within the society are recognized in- 
dividually by degrees and orders. 

After reaching a certain’ sales 
achievement level, a member becomes 
a “Knight of the Round Table” and 
may wear a gold ring bearing the 
crest of the society. A “Knight of the 


Inner Circle’ is the highest degree 
conferred on a member. It is signified 
by a diamond set in the ring. 

During various seasonal promo- 
tions, salesmen have an opportunity 
to meet the sales requirements of the 
higher orders. As an added incentive, 
they can win diamonds of different 
sizes for their rings, depending on 
their achievement. 

Purpose of the organization, ac- 
cording to its manual, is to bring 
those of outstanding sales talent to- 
gether. Members communicate with 
one another through “The Crusad- 
er,” a regular newsletter which 
carries current group and industry 
information. 

The bylaw section establishes that: 

a. The organization shall be gov- 
erned by an elected committee which 
shall execute permanent instructions 
through a permanent secretary. 

b. No officer or employe of Motor- 
ola, or principal of any Motorola dis- 
tributor, shall be eligible for mem- 
bership. 

c. The organization shall be equip- 
ped with: powers of recommendation 
to Motorola, Inc. The End 
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Allied Van Lines, inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, 

American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. . 80 
— Caldwell, Larkin, Sidener & Van Riper, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
(Classified) 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
Appleton Post Crescent 
Agency: The Brady Company 
Associated Purchasing Publications 
Agency: Baisch Advertising Agency 


Bell & Howell C 
Agency: McCann- 1» BS Inc. 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 
Brown Forman Distillers Corporation ... 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, inc. 
Building Supply News 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, 
Burkhardt Company 
Agency: E. C. Warkins & Company 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 

Agency: Don Kemper Company 
Chicago Daily News 

Agency: Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc. 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Civil Engineering 

Agency: The i ad Company 
H. S. Crocker Company 

Agency: Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 
Crossley, S-D Surveys 

Agency: Russell Birdwell & Associates 


Davenport Newspapers 
Agency: L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 


Des MMolees Register & Tribune 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Detroit News 


Geiss-America (Minifon) 
Agency: Gourfain-Cobb Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


General Ate Rental Company 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. .....2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Hile Damroth, Inc. 
Hinde & Dauch 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Houston Chronicle 
Agency: Kamin Advertising Agency 


Indianapolis Star & News 21 
sit Caldwell, Larkin, Sidener & Van Riper, 


Kansas Farmer 
Agency: R. J. Potts, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
Keeney Publishing C any 
Agency: William J. Williams Advertising 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 
H. S. Krueger-Flowers of Hawaii 55 
Aeon Abbott-Kimball Company of Califor- 
nia, Inc. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Agency: Critchfield & Company 


Los Angeles Evening Herald Express 
Agency: C. B. Juneau Advertising 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Louisville Cou ier-Journal 
Agency: Ziminer-McClaskey Advertising 


Mayfair & Lennox Hotels 

Agency: H. George Bloch Advertising Company 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Memphis Press Scimiter 

Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc. 
Miami Herald 

Agency: August Dorr Advertising, Inc. 
Milwaukee Journal 


5 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap & Asso- 


ciates, Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
(industrial Tape Division) 


10 
Agency: Batten, Barten, Durstine & Osborn, inc 


Moline Dispatch-Rock Island Argus 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson Company 


NBC-Film Division 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
NBC-TV 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
National Car Rental System, Inc. 

Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 
National Folding Box Company, Inc. 

Agency: Smith, eet & Snyder, Inc 
New Equipment Dige 

Agency: Beaumont, wrielier & Sperling, Inc 
New Yorker Magazine 

Agency: Royal & DeGuzman, Inc. 
New York Journal American 

Agency: Sterling Advertising Agency 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 

Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 


Daily Oklahoman & Times 
gency: Lowe Runkle Company 

Orlando Sentinel Star 

Agency: piss ot Inc. 
Old Fores 

Agency: Ruthrout & Ryan, Inc. 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Posner-Zabin Advertising 


RCA-Victor Custom Record Sales 
Agency: Ross Roy, Inc. 
RCA-Engineering Products 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


Railway Express Agency 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, 


H. D. Rose Company 


San Jose Mercury News 
Agency: Todd & Associates 

Seattie Times 
Agency: Cole & Weber 

Sheraton Corporation of America 9 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Sioux City Journal-Tribune 

Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
Agency: M. D. Lasky Company 

Carr Spiers, inc. 

Standard Group of Outdoor Advertising 
Companies 64 
Agency: Calkins & Holden, inc. 

Stein Brothers Manufacturing Company .. 
Agency: The Phil Gordon Agency, Inc. 

Sweet's Cata Service 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Texas Harte-Hanks Newsp 

Agency: Marvin Winsett Adv boraing Agency 
Thomas Publishing Company 

Agency: W. N. Hudson 
Today's Health 

Agency: Wells Hetherington & Associates 
The Troy Record Newspapers 
United Van Lines, Inc 

Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, Inc. 


Visual Methods, Inc. 


WATV (Newark) 

Agency: Atlantic Advertising 
WHO (Des Moines) 

Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
WMCT (Memphis) 

Agency: Simon & Gwynn 
Wall Street Journal 

Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
Westfield Manufacturing Company 

Agency: Horton-Noyes Company 
Worcester Telegrom Gazette 

Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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TELETYPE SLI39 AM ST. LOUIS 


SALES AND FIELD PROMOTIONAL 
MAN AVAILABLE 

An economic crisis in one American 
Industry put me out of a job. 24 yrs. 
selling experience. 10 yrs. retail 
md’sing. and store mgmt. for Nations 
largest Auto Acc. Co.—14 yrs. travel- 
ing Nationally, asst. to sales mgr. 
Nations largest Bicycle Mfgr.—Con- 
ducted Sales meetings Nationally with 
Personnel of leading Rubber Co.—Ac- 
quainted with Hardware Wholesale 
Houses. Willing to travel Nationally or 
Internationally. Interested in small 
Hard-lines, Earth moving eqpt. or.any 
reputable product with potentia!. Sell - 
ing is my business. Interviews at my 
expense. Single, age 45, excellent 
health. Financial, integrity and ability 
references from any part of the United 
States. Reply to Box 3102 Sales Man- 
agement Magazine. 


SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


Are you able to plan and adminis- 
ter a merchandising program for a 
food product and develop such pro- 
grams with sales personnel? Are 
you experienced in the use of point 
of sale display materials? We are 
a large eastern food manufacturer 
and have need of this sort of man. 
Write giving full details as to 
qualifications and past experience 
to Box 3099. 


Pain 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


Memo to myself: Reaching for a 
gag is okay if you don’t have an im- 
pediment in your reach, as the gag 
goes. 


To illustrate the foregoing, I cite 
this screwball version: Those who 
dance must pay the chiropodist. 


An Orlando grower markets his 
oranges in the North under the 
“Dankee” brand. That couldn't be 
short for “Damyankee,” covid it? 


CEMETERY: Dead center. 


Salesman: “Don’t talk to me that 
way. I’m not accustomed to taking 
orders from anyone.” 

Sales Manager: “That's exactly 
what I’m talking about.” 

—Pause. 


We all make footprints on the 
sands of time, it says here. Some 
leave the imprint of a great soul; 
others, just the mark of a heel. 


And then there was the home- 
buyer who mortgaged his birthright 
for a mess of cottage. 


Writes Vernon Hitchcock, of 
Life: “After reading your Scratch- 
Pad item about the new Swiss movie 
development called ‘Scentovision,’ 
I’m just wondering how soon one of 
the cryptic critics of Broadway will 
come up with a one-line review, say- 
ing: ‘It smells good, but otherwise it 
stinks.” But I guess nobody nose, 
huh?” 


* 
Herb Dickson says the longest odds 


in the world are those against getting 
even. 


DEER: An animal with head and 
horns on one end and a living-room 
wall on the other—The Country 
Drummer. 


Some of our readers can remem- 
ber when Waterman’s was about the 
only nationally advertised fountain- 
pen, though Esterbrook goes back to 
1858. A financial-page blurb says 
Waterman’s is out to recapture its 
lost market with a pen that uses an 
ink-cartridge instead of an ink-well. 
It will also push a ball-point model, 
the piece says. 


I wonder how it got by the copy- 
chief . . . this stuffy, old-form-English 
use of “an” before a consonant: 
“How an historic delicacy is pamp- 
ered.” 


Have you tasted “corn thins” by 
National Biscuit? Lower-case in 
their display on the carton, but 
Upper-Case in crisp, fragile good- 
ness. 

. 


Mendes-France, though ousted, 
still hopes that milk will “flow like 
wine” in his country. 

- 


Silver Lining Dep’t: No _ ingle 
(fireplace to you, Miss O’Paque) in 
the path of Hurricane Hazel has 
wanted for cordwood this winter. 

© 


From what I read, some of the 
wonder-drugs may be blunder-drugs. 
s 


CLIMAX: A pick-axe used by moun- 
tain-climbers. 
. 


An oil prospector has many an 
unctuous moment. 
o 


It could be that the interminable 
previews contributed to the decline of 
the movies, not to mention the cat- 
and-mouse cartoons, born on a sheet 
of carbon-paper. 


Beach Products says people who 
keep their ear to the ground must 
pick up a lot of dirt. 


An actress on a Hollywood diet, 
someone must have said, is playing 
to the calories. 


His speaking voice does have a 
certain oleaginous quality, but Wash- 
ington newsmen are a bit tough in 
referring to Senator Dirksen as “The 
Wizard of Ooze.” 


Out our way, the trend and trek 
to Suburbia continue, not only for 
former city residents but merchants 
and their stores. Parking-space is still 
one of our best salesmen. 


An old flame can make it pretty 
hot, it says here. 


Norelco advertising is hard-sell: 
“Your whiskers rarely grow in order- 
ly rows like this.” (Sketch of bristles 
like military brush.) “They grow 
every which way—in whorls, clumps, 
patches, curves.” (Sketch of bristles 
like wet spaniel.) A clincher for 
Norelco’s circular cutting-heads. 


PEDESTRIAN: Fellow who can’t re- 
member where he parked his car.— 
Joe D’ Agostino. 


In the commemorative booklet, 
“General Motors Builds Its First 
50-Million Cars,” you must have 
gotten a bang out of the contrasting 
photos on pages 26 and 27 .. . the 
1908 Cadillac Model-G Limousine 
and the 1955 Cadillac Coupe de 
Ville. 


© 
A squib in Time says the dancing- 
feet of the gal in one Old Gold pack 


on TV are those of Dixie Dunbar. 
Nice routines, as you’d expect. 


And then there was the rich guy 
who asked the clerk for “a fifth of 
Chanel No. 5.” 


Rhythm Section: “Uncle Sambo, 
Mad for Mambo.”—Life. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


This company was on the run 
To speed its goods to everyone... 


The big 


difference isa 
Whether youw'se ential or sacabebn: Q pi AZ jis 


whether your shipment is big or small, 


and whether it's moving by rail or air— E 4 Pp md E SS 


you'll find it pays to specify 


Railway Express. It makes the big difference G E N C, 


in speed, economy, and safe, 


They found at last for safe, sure speed 
RAILWAY EXPRESS is all they need! 
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sure delivery. Railway Express is the 
complete shipping service in the 


American tradition of private enterprise. 


ook oe 5 § if 
dcemer tastes te pelt mower. se e+ Sate, Switt, sure 


YOUR ADVERTISING gets more buying action in the 
multibillion dollar Chicago market when it appears 
in the Tribune. More than to any other medium, 
people turn to the newspaper for buying ideas. 
And in Chicago the Tribune, with greatest coverage 
and reader interest, produces greatest sales. 
Manufacturers, retailers and want advertisers 
place more of their budgets in the Tribune than in 
all other Chicago newspapers combined. During the 
12 months ended Dec. 31, 1954, they placed in 
the Tribune over $55,000,000.00 in advertising 
—far more than has ever been placed in a similar 


Chicago 
A. W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 


New York City Detroit 
E. P. Struhsacker 
220 E. 42nd St. 


W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bidg. 


period in any other newspaper in the world. 

Readers of the Tribune are your best—and basic 
—Chicago prospects. They are the ones whose 
buying has greatest impact at retail counters and 
greatest influence with retailers. They are the ones 
whose preference for your brand results in greater 
sales and a stronger market position. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to discuss 
with you a plan that will help you build a consumer 
franchise for your brand among the families who 
read the Tribune. Why not ask him to call now 
while the matter is fresh in your mind? 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Blvd. 


